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MODJESKA IN ENGLAND. 


MADAME MODJESKA, who first appeared in London May ist, 
1880, has achieved here a success so remarkable that it is well 
worth while to seek out the causes of her favor with a public curi- 
ously slow in general to recognize the claims of tragic performers. 
As arule, the hackneyed conventionalities of the “‘ cup and dag- 
ger’’ schoo) are distasteful to us English, who unduly plume our- 
selves, especially at present, on our superiority to sentiment, and 
to the still stronger emotions of tragedy. The truth, however, is 
that Mr. John Bull is far more susceptible than he chooses to ad- 
mit, and may often be detected wiping away a tear when taken off 
his guard. Now it strikes me that one great secret of Madame 
Modjeska’s success is precisely this—that she takes her audience 
off its guard. She bears with her no signs of tragic pomp and 
intention. I by no means say that the school which rejoices in 
them has not its own place in art, but it is not Madame Modjes- 
ka’s school, if indeed she belongs to any. Thus the soliloquy of 
Juliet, when she conjures before her the vault of her ancestors and 
sees Tybalt’s avenging shade in pursuit of Romeo, might appar- 
ently have been delivered by any imaginative girl of our own day 
under the mingled inspiration of grief and_terror. Of prepared 

oints, of the usual traditions and climaxe$ to which English art 

as accustomed us (and which, be it remembered, in the hands of 
a great actress are splendidly effective), there was scarcely a 
trace. No doubt there was art in Madame Modjeska’s very sim- 
plicity, but nothing could be more spontaneous than its presenta- 
tion. With regard to her means of producing effect it may be 
said that Modjeska is a realist, within the limits‘that refined feel- 
ing and intuitive taste allow, while in her conceptions of char- 
acter she is imaginative and poetical. Thus the impulse of her 
acting is ideal (using ‘* ideal’’ in its best sense as expressing the 
highest realities of feeling), while the form it takes is often, to the 
last degree, easy, colloquial, and full of the most familiar touches 
of our every-day life. Now her mode of expression is a sudden 
yet admirably natural transition ; now a happy self-interruption, 
as if prudence had suddenly reined in impulse ; now a significant 
louk or attitude —and in these her skill is consummate—which re- 
veals not only the general feeling to be expressed, but its special 
shade and limitation. Indeed, in the power of producing semi- 
tones and ances it may be doubted whether this actress has any 
present rival. Those who have seen her as the heroine of ‘‘ La 
Dame aux Camelias’’ (with us called ‘‘ Heartsease’’) will not fail 
to recall a certain half-defined tone, approaching but not reaching 
brusquerte and assurance, which at once indicated the class of 
women to which Constance—the Marguerite of the English ver- 
sion—originally belongs. They willremember, too, how that me- 
chanical, emotionless tone disappears and returns, and at last 
vanishes when, the revelation of pure love breaking on her percep- 
tions, Modjeska assumes a lvok and attitude fraught with awe, 
wonder, and yearning—an expression such as we might fancy in 
the watcher 

When a new planet swims into his ken. 


In the same drama, how devoid of all hysterical inflation, yet 
how affectingly true, were the bland, rather hurried tones, dashed 
with an excitability that might spring even from mirth, with which 
Constance, immolating herself for her lover, quits him without 
explanation or farewell. 

In many respects Madame Modjeska’s acting may be called the 

re-Raphaelitism of the theatre. It is true that her instinct leads 
Oe to shun those ugly ultra-realisms by which at times the early 

re-Raphaelites chose unnecessarily to defy convention. She has, 
Lonaienr, that great feature of the school which has already been 
indicated, that while within limits her mode of interpretation 
leans to the simple and the familiar, the poetry of her conception 
penetrates the realism of her means and lifts them into beauty. 
How fraught with beautiful significance, for instance, is the smile 
which breaks over the dying girl’s face in ‘* Heartsease,’’ like a 
star reveaied by twilight. The sense of the forlorn girl’s victory 
over early shame, and over the pangs of love purified by tor- 
ture, are brought home to us by that smile. We forgive the mor- 
bid and unlike story, and feel only the noble pathos with which 
the actress has evoked ‘‘a soul of goodness from things evil.’’ 


With all her imaginativeness of design, however, Modjeska’s 
method so much inclines to familiar illustrations as contrasted 
with those which are ideal (and frequently, it may be granted, 
conventional), that he: preference seems at times to determine 
her conception of character as well as her mode of rendering it. 
Her Mary Stuart, in which the imposing lines drawn by Ristori 
are unreservedly abandoned, supplies a case in point. As por- 
trayed by the last-named actress, we had Mary majestic in sor- 
row, with a stately beauty and mournful witchery that could yet 
smile or“sigh hearts into vassalage ; the Mary, too, who, herself 
a Guise and bred in the court of Catharine de Medicis, could al- 
most preserve a royal etiquette of irony toward Elizabeth before 
launching at her the full terrors of her wrath. The independent 
mind of Modjeska conceived a picture of Mary in many ways dif- 
fering from this. By her the effects on nerve and morale of 
Mary’s long captivity and of her mental sufferings were brought 
into vivid relief. There was still the presence of charm, wit, sar- 
casm, and royal dignity; but these flashed out fitfully from a 
background of weariness and despondency. Mary’s vitality could 
however rally on a strong motive, as was shown in the celebrated 
encounter with Elizabeth. Madame Modjeska’s wild turning 
upon her relentless foe—most effective and life-like it was—was not 
that of a haughty and confident equal, but of a hunted creature 
that stands at bay in its desperation. She sprang at Elizabeth in 
malicious, half-insane transport, and, so to speak, gored her with 
repeated thrusts. Her wild joy when she had done her worst 
evinced less the triumph of intended and fulfilled vengeance than 
the feverish excitement which forgets suffering in delirium. This 
startling exhibition of confused and contending emotions deserv- 
edly carried away the house. In admirable contrast with it was 
the meek and plaintive resignation of the last act, in which grief is 
sublimated, though not extinguished, by religious trust. Mem- 
orable was the picture when Mary, with eyes riveted on the lifted 
crucifix, passed to the scaffold, while her worn, struggling life 
took a look of pathetic calm—almost a halo of saintship. Thata 
delineation could be so unlike Ristori’s and yet compel admiration 
and enthusiasm is a striking proof of Madame Modjeska’s origi- 
nality. No doubt the supporters of either actress will maintain 
their allegiance. There is full room on the stage, however, both 
for that purely imaginative art which, to use Lord Bacon’s noble 
words, ‘“* conforms the shows of things to the desires of the soul,”’ 
and for that mixed method (Madame Modjeska’s) which combines 
with imaginative impulse the directest and homeliest forms of illus- 
tration, provided they have truth and nature to recommend them. 

I missed the pleasure of seeing this actress in Adrienne Lecou- 


vreur. General opinion ranks her performance in the last act with - 


her first achievements. A critic upon whose judgment I have 
learned, in common with the English public, to rely, states that 
Madame Modjeska’s powers in varied emotion and finished de- 
tail were never more brilliantly evinced. He notices, too, an ad= 
mirable trait of subtle exposition in the second act—the reverie 
into which Modjeska, as Adrienne, falls, in the green-room of the 
Théatre Francais, on hearing that her lover cannot keep his ap- 
pointment. So profound is her sad self-absorption that the voice 
of Michonnet himself can scarcely rouse her from it. 

As in Mary Stuart, Modjeska in Juliet departs a good deal from 
tradition ; with regard to the latter, however, rather in treatment 
than conception. While there is in her Juliet little attempt at 
set graces of delivery or at effects of climax, the ‘‘ business’’ of the 
scene is thoroughly fresh and suggestive. At times, indeed, the 


‘simplicity and directness of treatment startle by their novelty. In 


the balcony scene Juliet’s repeated and cautious look round the 
garden, lest Romeo should be in peril from her kinsmen, might 
well be adopted by many actresses who in eagerness to catch 
their lovers’ vows forget his safety. As the passion deepens, and 
Juliet, in the abandonment of her tenderness, so leans over from 
the balcony that her outstretched finger-tips almost reach Ro- 
meo’s, a point of intensity is reached by an action all the more 
successful because its simple eagerness has a touch of the humor- 
ous. It may be noticed that Madame Modjeska was well seconded 
in this scene by Mr. Forbes Robertson, who performed Romeo 
with a chivalrous grace and a subdued ardor equally rare and de- 
lightful. Juliet’s exclamation : 
Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 

was given with delicious archness, with that playful feigned co- 

uetry in which passion seeks relief from its own excess. It was 
thus true to nature, though lovers of Melpomene in brocade 
might regard it as an indecorum. Taken altogether, though the 
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ear might miss now and then some customary effects of elocution, 
it is difficult to conceive any rendering. of this divine love-idyll 
more fraught with youthful romance and tender abandon, or more 
replete with those spontaneous and artless touches which often 
give anew aspect to themes on which previous study seemed to 
have exhausted itself. As the play progressed the actress still 
kept her middle course between severe tragedy on the one hand 
and extreme realism on the other. The cajolery of the vexatious 
nurse, who withholds news of Romeo, has been a test-point for 
all previous Juliets, yet Madame Modjeska managed to give it a 
new feature in a look of appeal, half pathetic, half triumphant, in 
the sense of her own irresistibility. In the scene where the nurse 
relates the death of Tybalt I have been more struck by other 
representations of Juliet’s wild and fluctuating grief. Nothing, 
however, could be more lifelike than the weary heart-broken deso- 
lation of Modjeska on her parting from Romeo, nothing more full 
of reserved and suggestive strength than her interview with the 
friar when he foreshadows the terrible ordeal through which she 
must pass, nothing truer than the mechanical sweetness (as of a 
set tune of speech played by a wound-up instrument) of her sub- 
mission to her parents. The veiled, tutored voice, the ready yet 
precise genuflexion—so different from the vital mood of the late 
wayward girl—might well have seemed ominous and warning to 
these old Capulets had they had insight to read them. In the great 
scene where Juliet drinks the potion, in which an English actress 
is expected to run through the whole gamut of passion, certain 
well-known effects were not forthcoming; but the absence of 
these was well compensated for by a display of less premeditated 
art. It would be difficult indeed to forget the slight girlish figure 
that shrank into the depths of the dark ponderous chair and with 
convulsive hands battled off the spectres of her imagination until 
love, stronger than terror, made her leap into their midst and 
shield Romeo from the pursuing shade of Tybalt. 

Those who have seen the subject of these remarks will scarcely 
need to be reminded of her wonderful facial expression. In certain 
scenes of Juliet she assumes a look in which love is strangely 
blent with the presage of tragic fate—a look which at once com- 
mends itself as appropriate to Shakespeare’s heroine, but of ren- 
dering which in pictorial art Dante Rossetti seems almost to mo- 
nopolize the secret. That here, as in America, Madame Modjeska 
has won in private the regard and appreciation of the most re- 
fined and intellectual circles you will probably have heard or an- 
ticipated. Her position as an actress in unique. Her method, 
which before trial might have seemed perilous, bears the stamp of 
individuality, and its triumph is complete. 

LONDON, May 16, 1881. WESTLAND MARSTON. 
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Prince Talleyrand’s Letters.* 


FROM the mists which had began to envelope him Prince Tal- 
leyrand again steps forth. M. Georges Pallain, an official of 
some standing in the French Ministry of Finance and a man at 
once of penetration and erudition, has been permitted to publish, 
from the archives of his office, the letters exchanged by the Prince 
of Benevento and King Louis XVIII. during the Congress of 
Vienna. M. Pallain claims that the correspondence gives a truer 
insight into Talleyrand’s character than would even be afforded 
by the memoirs which the world has so long expected, and which it 
will not be allowed to peruse for some years to come. “‘ It is not 
rash to assume,’’ says M. Pallain, ‘‘ that a statesman who has 
played the diplomatist with all his contemporaries will hardly lay 
that character aside when he comes to address posterity.’’ In 
the present work, on the other hand, which will supply valuable 
material to many French historians, Talleyrand appears as he 
actually was, not posing as a wit, but busied as a negotiator and 
peace-maker, treating with the greater Powers, coercing the smaller 
Powers, and cutting Europe in two for the benefit of France. 

Few men who have gained political fame have more need of 
being set impartially before the world. Talleyrand has generally 
been accepted as the Machiavelli of his times. Outside the small 
circle of his personal friends he was hated and feared by his 
contemporaries. There is a terrible passage concerning him 
in Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Mémoires d’Outre-tombe.’’ ‘‘ Suddenly,”’ 





* The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and King Louis XVIII.! Edited by 
M. G, Pallain. Cloth, $2.50. New York :.Chas. Scribmer’s Sons. 


writes the Tacitus of France, ‘* the door opened, and there entered, 
silently, vice leaning on the arm of crime, Talleyrand supported 
by Fouché. The infernal vision passed slowly before me, entered 
the king’s cabinet and disappeared. Fouché, the regicide, came 
to swear homage to his lord ; the apostate bishop came to bless 
the oath.’’ Such descriptions as these have helped to condemn 
Talleyrand. Few annalists have been honest enough to quote the 
conversation which he once held with Lamartine. ‘* Mirabeau 
was a great man,”’ said he, *‘ but he feared unpopularity. Here 
I have shown myself more manly than he. _I suffer the crowd to 
interpret and insult me as they will. I am considered immoral 
and Machiavellian ; I am merely immovable and disdainful. I 
am writing my memoirs, and have decided that they shall not ap- 
pear until long after my death. I have braved foolish judgments 
during my life ; I can brave them forty years longer in my grave.’’ 

The forty years have passed and the world is ready to recon- 
sider its vonthat, if proper cause be shown. M. Pallain puts these 
letters in evidence, and they do much’to acquit the accused of the 
duplicity so often charged against him. He seems, on the con- 
trary, to have been hurried by patriotism into conditions at the. 
congress which in his calmer moods he would never have accept- 
ed. Notoriously haughty and phlegmatic, he caught at the first 
offer which the Powers made him. He came as a petitioner when 
he was in a position to command. Having behind him a vast 
army, still eager for war, he consented to be bound by the Treaty 
of Paris. These were not the actions of a shrewd diplomatist, 
trying to drive a hard bargain ; but of a warm partisan and an ar- 
dent patriot, who saw no safety for his country but in legitimacy, 
and no chance for legitimacy but in peace. Had he declared at 
the congress that France had been deceived, that she had been 
promised an increase of territory which was afterward refused, his 
declaration migh have led to war, but it would certainly have as- 
sured to France a portion, at least, of the left bank of the Rhine, 
If war had ensued, she would have had a better frontier ; if 
peace had been confirmed, she would have had more tranquil 
neighbors. The letters here presented show why Talleyrand 
was at liberty to take such precipitate action as he chose King 
Louis XVIII. writes that he cared nothing for intervention in for- 
eign affairs. It was a Napoleonic legacy which he declined to ac- 
cept. Talleyrand might act without restraint, and Talleyrand, at 
least, was satisfied with the result. ‘‘ At four o’clock,’’ he writes, 
‘‘the peace was signed. It is concluded on a basis of the strict- 
est equality, and though France to-day is covered with strangers, 
I do not hesitate to call it a noble peace.”’ 

His correspondence with the king will doubtless be contrasted 
with his letters to the Princesse de Cuurlande, of which extracts 
have recently been published. Here, too, he appears in much the 
same light. He was all for peace. ‘‘ The Powers cannot take too 
many precautions,’’ he wrote, ‘* for the safety of the treaty which 
they have signed. Otherwise they will have to begin again next 
year. When a fault comes from the head it is pardonable ; when 
it comes from the heart, nothing can excuse it.’’ And, again, 
hearing of the French victury at Rheims, ‘‘ Let us hope,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ that it is a progress toward peace. Otherwise it is only 
so many more dead men, and our poor humanity is already going 
too fast to destruction.’’ Did he write thus, in his intimacy, for 
theatrical effect ? Was he always striking attitudes? His dignity, 
at least, his prodigious self-esteein, were certainly worth more to him 
than his reputation for cunning. He was the personification,’’ 
said one who knew him, “‘ of the Od7 profanumvulgus.”’ Talley- 
rand said of himself * I have had my weaknesses and my vices,’ but 
as for crimes—-the idea is absurd. I have been quoted as a maker 
of witticisms. I never made a witticism in my life. In everything 
I have said I have tried to think, and have then suited the word 
to the situation.”’ 

It was generally understood that the present correspondence 
was strictly political and would have no interest for those who 
merely love to lounge in the antechambers of history. This is not 
the case. Touches of human nature, unspoiled by diplomacy, 
are scattered through the letters. Nothing can be more amusing 
than to watch Prince Talleyrand arranging the Duke de Berry's 
marriage. He has the enthusiasm of a match-making mother. 
‘*The Grand Duchess Anne,’’ he writes, ‘is considered the 
handsomest of the five daughters of the Emperor Paul, and beauty 
is a most precious and desirable quality in a princess who may be 
called by the course of events to ascend the throne of France.’’ No 
people are so tenacious as the French of being able to say of the 
princes who rule them, ‘‘ Le monde en les voyant reconnaitrdit 
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ses maitres.”” The prince’s hatred of Metternich is, also, very 
comical. He loses no opportunity of scoffing at the Austrian 
minister's ‘‘ great presumption and shallowness.’’ He even visits 
the father’s sins upon the children. ‘* On the day before yester- 
day,’’ he writes, ‘“ there was a lottery at the Princess Marie Es- 
terhazy’s ; she wished, and her conduct in this respect was 
severely criticised, to contrive that, by special management, the 
four chief prizes should fall to the lot of the ladies especially dis- 
tinguished by the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia, who 
were both present. But this combination was upset by the young 
Countess Metternich, the minister’s daughter, who went to the 
basket which held the tickets and took one, out of her turn. Her 
ticket proved to give her the claim to the most magnificent prize, 
which the Emperor of Russia had himself brought. The emperor 
could not conceal his annoyance, and all present were much 
amused by it.”” Then he adds in a bracket, ‘* Your Majesty will 
remember that the emperor latterly gave up going to Prince Met- 
ternich’s balls, and did not speak to him when they met in other 
places.’’ All these minor points are brought into relief by means 
of M. Pallain’s admirable notes. The correspondence, indeed, is 
as well*edited as it can be, and the American version is even bet- 
ter than the others, for it contains, in addition to the letters, a steel 
portrait of Talleyrand, and a biographical and descriptive index. 
Here, then, is a book which will reopen discussion of one of the 
strangest characters in history. It merely introduces King Louis 
XVIII. to “* give the reply’’ to the protagonist of the play. Its 
—— is to show the statesman in his hours of unreserve, when 
e retired to his study, freed himself from the coils of the huge 
cravat in which the caricaturists loved to portray him, and wrote 
to those in whom he took most interest on topics which he had 
most at heart. Its publication just at this moment may call atten- 
tion to the points of resemblance between his character and that 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and may reveal a deeper significance to 
Europe in the ‘‘ peace with honor’ which one brought back from 
the congress of Vienna and the other from the congress of Berlin. 


. 





Jefferson Davis on “‘ The Lost Cause.”* 

JEFFERSON Davis’s long-expected volumes will probably come 
before the public in England and America in the course of 
a very few days. From month to month for three years it has 
been confidently expected, but the author’s painstaking care 
called for repeated postponements. His desire has been to leave 
behind him a volume which would tell the story of the late war 
from the Southern side as accurately as it could be told by the 
central figure on that side. Mr. Davis has_made a remarkable 
book. Those who look for abuse of the North will be surprised 
at the calmness of the writer’s tone in treating of the most excit- 
ing topics. The author claims that his object is to show that the 
Southern States had rightfully the power to withdraw ‘‘ from a 
Union into which they had, as sovere‘'gn communities, voluntarily 
entered ; that the denial of that right was a violation of the letter 
and spirit of the compact between the States ; and that the war 
waged by the Federal Government against the seceding States was 
in disregard of the limitations of the Constitution, and destructive 
of the principles of the Declaration of Independence.’’ While this 
may seem a very alarming statement to many readers, it is per- 
fectly consistent with the theory and practice for which Southern- 
ers fought and died. To set the Southern States right in history 
has been Mr, Davis’s chief aim ; but that posterity will accept his 
version as the true one is, of course, extremely doubtful. He 
scouts the notion that a chivalrous desire to liberate the slaves ani- 
mated the Northern heart throughout the war. The anti-slavery 
agitation was, he declares, ‘‘ a scarcely noticed movement’’ until 
‘political demagogues seized upon it as a means to acquire 
power.’’ -‘‘ Did vengeance, which stops only at the grave, sub- 
side,’’ Mr. Davis asks, ‘‘ when the people of the South laid down 
their arms?’’ This is a question for both sides to consider. But 
the fight is over now, and Mr. Davis’s book must not renew it. 
Its value as a partisan contribution to the history of the Rebellion 
is undeniable. It will be read with curiosity and criticized, let us 
hope, without malignity. If Mr. Davis has accomplished his ob- 
ject in writing it, he has proved that the war was, on the part of 
the United States Government, ‘* one of aggression and usurpa- 
tion, and, on the part of the South, for the defense of an inherent 
and inalienable right.’ But has he proved it? To his own satis- 





* The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government. By Jefferson Davis. Two Vols. 
Cloth, with maps and illustrations, $10. Sold by subscription only. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. . 
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faction and to that of the South, fully ; but by the Southern mind 
no such proof was needed, and the North will probably continue 
to think very much as it thought before. It is just as well, how- 
ever, that we should be given an opportunity, some twenty years 
after the occurrence of the events described, to view them + Re 
other glasses than ourown. Mr. Davis nowhere admits that he 
thought the war a mistake, though it proved the impracticability 
of his ideas. With true Southern gallantry his work is dedicated to 
the ‘‘ women of the Confederacy.’ Those who expect to find it 
dull will be agreeably surprised. It is written ina plain, straight- 
forward style, which adds greatly to its charm, and the story is en- 
livened with many anecdotes. One of the first things the reader 
will want to see is what Mr. Davis has to say about his capture. 
As this may be regarded as an authentic account of that adventure, 
we give it infull. His party, including Mrs, Davis, had encamped 
for the night on the outskirts of a Virginia village : 

‘* My horse,’’ Mr. Davis writes, ‘‘and those of my party proper, 
were saddled preparatory to a start, when one of my staff, who had 
ridden into a neighboring village, returned and told me that he had 
heard that a marauding party intended to attack the camp that night. 
This decided me to wait long enough to see whether there was any 
truth in the rumor, which I supposed would be ascertained in a few 
hours. My horse remained saddled and my pistols in the holsters, 
and I lay down, fully dressed, to rest. Nothing occurred to rouse me 
until just before dawn, when my coachman, a free colored man, who 
faithfully clung to our fortunes, came and told me there was firing 
over the branch, just behind our encampment. I stepped out of my 
wife’s tent and saw some horsemen, whom I immediately recognized 
as cavalry, deploying around the encampment. I turned back and 
told my wife these were not the expected marauders, but regular 
troopers. She implored me to leave her at once. I hesitated from 
unwillingness to do so, and lost a few precious moments before yield- 
ing to her importunity. My horse and arms were near the road on 
which I expected to leave, and down which the cavalry approached. 
It was therefore impracticable to reach them. I was compelled to 
start in an opposite direction. As it was quite dark in the tent, I 
picked up what was supposed to be my ‘ raglan’—a waterproof light 
overcoat without sleeves. It was subsequently found to be my wife’s, 
so very like my own as to be mistaken for it. AsI started my wife 
thoughtfully threw over my head and shoulders a shawl. I had gone 
perhaps fifteen or twenty yards when a trooper galloped up and or- 
dered me to halt and surrender, to which I gave a defiant answer, and 
dropping the shawl and raglan from my shoulders advanced toward 
him. He levelled his carbine at me, but I expected if he fired he 
would miss me, and my intention was in that event to put my hand 
under his foot, and tumble him off on the other side, spring into his 
saddle and attempt to escape. My wife, who had been watching, 
when she saw the soldier aim his carbine at me, ran forward and 
threw her arms around me. Success depended upon instantaneous 
action, and recognizing that the opportunity had been lost, I turned 
back, and the morning being damp and chilly, passed on to a fire be- 
yond the tent.”’ 

Speaking of his prison life after the capture, Mr. Davis says, 
‘* Bitter tears have been shed by the gentle, and stern reproaches 
have been made by the magnanimous on account of the needless 
torture to which I was subjected, and the heavy fetters riveted upon 
me, while in a stone casemate and surrounded by a strong guard ; 
but all these were less excruciating than the mental agony my 
captors were able to inflict. It was long before I was permitted 
to hear from my wife and children, and this, and things like this, 
were the power which education added to savage cruelty.”’ 


“‘ The Republic of God.”* 

A BOOK lies before us which will not be mastered by hasty 
reading, nor by a cool, scientific dissection. Its author gained a 
wide and appreciative circle of readers by his thoughtful treatise 
on ‘‘ The Nation,’’ ten years or more ago, but the present work is 
of larger range. We do not remember that this country has 
lately produced a speculative work of more originality and force. 
It is idealistic, intuitional. Hegel is its prophet in philosophy, 
Maurice its most sympathetic theologian. It is not a polemic 
against the sensational school, but is utterly unrelated to it. 
Thus, of personality in man, the author says: “‘ It is not the con- 
sequent of its circumjacent condition—and this among finite forms 
would make it only a pons oye ol The materialistic, or mon- 
istic, philosophy would accept the alternative, but Mr. Mulford 
offers no argument against it. The impression is everywhere 
that of intuitive conviction rather than of logical sequence, and 





* The Republic of God. An Institute of Theology. By Elisha Mulford, LL.D 
Cloth, $2. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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the conclusions will] find lodgment in other minds as the result of 
no reasoning, but of brooding thought. The author writes, indeed, 
like a recluse. Closely related as his thinking is to that of Mau- 
rice, he lacks Maurice’s genial humanity. It seems as if he had 
taken his knowledge of theological systems too much from books 
and too little from their living representatives, and therefore he 
has not always understood them. But with all this, the book is a 
noble one—broad-minded, deep, breathing forth an ever-present 
consciousness of things unseen. It is a mental and moral tonic 
which might do us all good. The opening sentence would give 
abundant material for discussion : ‘* The being of God is the pre- 
cedent and the postulate of the thought of God ’*—but we pass it 
as a general characteristic of the intuitional school. On personality 
he says: ** The personality of man has its foundation in the per- 
sonality of God ,"’ but later, he seems to identify human personality 
with a recognztzon of its ground, and ‘‘a realization of divine and 
eternal relations,’’ whereas it is not true that from Macbeth, 
whose hopeless soliloquy he quotes, ‘‘ all personality is gone.’’ If 
it were, Macbeth could never know that life is empty. The awful- 
ness of the soliloquy is that Macbeth's personality is sitting in 
judgment upon his life, and pronouncing it vanity. In the chapter 
on religion, also, there is lack of clear distinction. Religion 1s 
confused with forms of religion. Religion is the relation, active 
and passive, of the human consciousness to the Highest it con- 
ceives or knows. Its forms are determined by its conception or 
knowledge. Without a form religion cannot exist—it is a nonen- 
tity—but there can be only one perfect form. Thus Mr. Mulford’s 
whole argument, profoundly suggestive as it is, that Christ brought 
not a religion but a revelation, rests on too narrow a notion of 
religion. The author’s meaning, however, is worthy of assent, for 
he will have it clear that Christianity is not simply one among 
equals, or one in a series ; and it is this which he intends by the 
words : ‘* The difference between the revelation of the Christ and 
all religions is ultimate,’’ and, ‘‘ There is in the revelation of the 
Christ the goal of religion and philosophy.’’ In regard to the later 
chapters, which treat of the fact and the contents of revelation, it 
is no disparagement to say that the belief of the future is likely to 
be shaped far more by the historical method of Biblical Theology 
than by the dogmatic method of speculative thought. All the 
same, speculative thinking will have its place and its work, and if 
it uses the Bible less for support than for illustration, still its result 
will be to confirm the truth. In Mr. Mulford’s treatment, how- 
ever One may once and again disagree, it will be found always 
stimulating. 





Boswell Befriended.* 

THIS little book is, in effect, an abridgment of Boswell, with a 
considerable biographical account of Johnson’s contemporaries, a 
short prefatory sketch, and a summary of his friends and fellow 
club members, such as one could easily gather from contem- 
porary writers and later commentators on Boswell. The author 
lays no claim to special sources of information in these 
particulars, nor has he any notable skill in eliciting new meanings 
from old and recognized facts, nor any remarkable ingenuity in 
arranging or condensing his matter. To one who wishes to run 
as he reads, who would get a moderate railroad acquaintance with 
one of the most delightful books in English literature, this small 
pocket volume will do a good service. Between one station and 
another on a lightning train, such a reader may have at least an 
introduction to Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Topham Beau- 
clerk (the erratic gentlemanly rake), to Thomas Percy, of the 
“* Ballads’’ afterwards Bishop Percy ; to ‘* Noll’’—‘‘ poor Goldy’”’ 
—the amiable, gentle, big-headed, tender-hearted, blundering 
author of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’’ ; to that other man with em- 
broidered neckcloth, trim wig, and laced ruffles—David Garrick— 
who is ‘* the greatest actor, both in tragedy and comedy of his 
day . . . . elegant, caustic, bland and witty ;’’ and, in 
especial, to ‘‘ Bozzy.’’ ‘‘ Bozzy’’ has a chapter all to himself. He 
has in other writers a good many chapters, and the exact adjective, 
an unsavory compound, which shall precisely describe him, has 
not yet been invented. We like in this world to find some. praise 
for the man who has done us a good turn. The musk-ox yields a 
pleasant perfume, and the niost delicate ladies wear gloves, it is 
said, made from an animal whose name they do not willingly 
mention in the parlor. So it has been with ‘‘ Bozzy,’’ and our 
author battles for him strenuously, but queerly, all alone, through a 





™ * Boswell and Johnson. Their Companions and Contemporaries. By J. F, 
aller, LL.D. London, Paris, and New York; Cassell, Peter, Galpin & Co, 


whole chapter—giving away, one by one, every quality to which 
we open our front doors, but holding on to the essential goodness 
of the man. It is certainly a curious defense. ‘‘ That he was a 
“coxcomb and a bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, garrulous,’ is 
not to be denied. * Servile and impertinent,’ he no doubt 
was to some extent, with pedantry, bigotry, and a good deal of 
‘family pride’—the ‘ laughing ren 4 of the whole of that brilliant 
society which has owed to him the greatest part of itsfame;. . 
fond of his glass’’—too, too fond, at times, ‘‘ and on more than 
one occasion drunk in company,”’ with no high order of wit, no 
humor, no eloquence ; worthy perhaps, of a place in the ‘* Dun- 
ciad."’ One would think there was little left to be said for 
‘* Bozzy’’ when he has been so “* given away ;’’ but we find that 
‘it is not just to say he was ‘bloated’ with family pride, be- 
cause he candidly acknowledged that he was, as most Scotchmen 
of family are, proud of his fordears.’’ Moreover it is not proved 
that he was a sot, for ‘* he was always able to record with fidelity 
the words of his friends at their social meetings.’’ ‘*‘ He was not 
without, at least, the average amount of judgment and power of 
reasoning.’’ He had some abilities and acquirements as a schol- 
ar, and ‘* Johnson kept all his letters,’’ etc. It must be confessed 
that, grateful as we are for what Boswell left, and as much as we 
would like to respect him as a man for the good deed, it is quite 
probable that Macaulay’s judgment of him will still stand. 


“Histoire d’une Parisienne.” * 

OcTAVE FEUILLET’S latest novel will, as usual, fascinate the women 
who read it and exasperate the men. It is pernicious stuff. It has 
all the qualities of its author’s best manner—dramatic vigor, keen 
wit, perfect style. It has all the vices of his later work, his blemishes 
of taste, his delight in unsavoriness, which make one feel something 
akin to pity for an Academician, a master of the craft, who can find 
no better employment for the closing years of his literary career than 
the creation of imaginary monsters and the weaving of impossible 
crimes. Luckily the ‘‘ Story of a Woman of Paris,’’ like its predeces- 
sors, carries its antidote with it. Its logic is ridiculously defective. Its 
characters act about as rationally as the characters of a fairy tale. 
Jeanne de Latour-Mesnil, its heroine, was, before her marriage with 
M. de Maurescamp, one of the purest and most perfect girls in 
France. She was separated from the men whom she met in her 
mother’s drawing-room by a moral and intellectual abyss as wide as 
that which separated her from a Zulu or a Hottentot.- She had been 
so carefully guarded by maternal care that no thought of evil had ever 
entered her head. Her favorite poet was Tennyson, her favorite 
musician Chopin, and she had imbibed from them a mild little spirit 
of romance. But M. de Maurescamp had a particular objection to 
romance. When his wife read Tennyson, he thumped the piano ; 
when she played Chopin, he read the newspaper aloud. This conduct 
estranged the pair. In real life they might have bickered, fought, and 
made it up again; or, as Jeanne was such a paragon of virtue, she 
might have yielded, given up her romance, and sought consolation in 
the child that was born to her. But thatis not the kind of life that 
Octave Feuillet finds it worth his while to describe. 

Jeanne de Maurescamp had two friends, Mme. d’Hermany and 
Mme. de Lerne. The former she detected in a clear case of crim. 
con., and, being herself perfectly pure, proceeded to embrace and con- 
sole her friend, and then spent the night ‘‘ with her eyes fixed on the 
void.’* The latter having a son of not too moral proclivities, thought 
that the best way to reclaim him would be to make Jeanne his mis- 
tress. With the help of Chopin and Tennyson she succeeded so well 
that when M. de Maurescamp began to suspect that something was 
wrong, and killed the young man in a duel, the chaste Jeanne deter- 
mined to avenge her lover, and hired a fencing-master to kill her 
husband. The fencing-master, not understanding her, wrote, ‘‘ For 
your sake I will handle him gently.’’ Jeanne replied, ‘“‘ Pray do | 
nothing of the sort.’ The moral is addressed to the mothers of 
France, and it is this: ‘‘ Social monsters are not created by God, but 
by men. Here was an angelic creature who, after less than two years 
of married life, tried to murder her husband because he wanted to 
deprive her of Chopin and Tennyson. Henceforth, if you marry your 
daughters to unromantic blockheads, you must be prepared to take 
the consequences.”’ F : 

One can only conclude from this book, which is both silly and 
nasty, that Octave Feuillet and his literature are passing out of date. 
The vigorqus treatment of social sores, which the present age de- 
mands, is very different from this dalliance with immoral absurdities. 
When Parisian society was rotting under the Second Empire, Feuillet 
was its chosen annalist. Now that the Republic has put new life into 
it, and the home-life of Paris is not unlike that of the provinces, his 
dapper elegancies and studied fopperies have the effect of a vulgar 
caricature. 





* Histoire d’yng Parisienne. By Octave Feuillet, Paris; Calmann Levy, 
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Blessed St. Certainty.* 

THE author of ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself’’ is less interested in 
heroes and heroines than in the making of heroes and heroines ; 
the novel was remarkable, not as the portrait or analysis of a dis- 
tinctly selfish soul, but as a revelation of the subtle processes by 
which a soul became selfish. In ‘‘ Blessed St. Certainty’ the 
author carries his theory farther still ; he is not content to give us 
his hero without tracing his antecedents for two generations, es- 
teeming as certainties on which we may rely what are commonly 
called the accidents of life—viz., the peculiarities of birth, educa- 
tion, and circumstances, which may be modified, but never wholly 
overcome by other more blessed certainties, a mother’s love, per- 
sonal faith in Christ, etc. It is one of the certainties which the 
author is anxious for us to realize that ‘* Reward, sooner or later 
—fitting reward, exact as to date, level as to measure, to the worst 
man as to the best’’—is sure to follow a man’s actions ; and he 
even touches on the awful theory that as a man may destroy his 
intellect by drink, or find himself, like Nero, without a heart, or 
with a bare bodkin free himself from the bondage of his body, so 
it may be possible for him by deliberate choice to sin away his 
soul. The habit of faith has seldom been so ably advocated as 
by the arguments of Guernsey or the concessions of Ross. When 
the latter declares that he will believe only in what he can appre- 
ciate with his senses, his friend exclaims, with quiet sarcasm, 
“Only in what you can see, or hear, or taste, or feel, or smell ! 
But do you suppose an eagle ever sees a flower or a star? or that 
an elephant admires a landscape? or that a lion cares for a sun- 
rise or a sunset, or knows that a cataract is anything but a means 
of slaking his thirst ?"’ Another powerful instrument in the au- 
thor’s hands is the ease with which he throws himself into the 
enemy’s ranks. The calin irony with which he places before us, 
without comment, what might be called an Ingersoll gathering 
is wonderfully effective. So interesting are the moral problems 
of the book, that one almost forgets the story, though that is in 
itself well worth reading. It is a pleasure to meet again the char- 
acters of ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself’’-—Mr. and Mrs. Thirwall being 
happily omitted—and it is a novelty to be commended that the 
interruptions of the course of true love are caused by the lovers 
themselves. As in ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself,’’ the chief influence in 
moulding Thirwall’s character was a woman’s will, so here we 
have the process reversed, and are shown the influence of a man’s 
character in moulding a woman’s will. In the present instance, 
the influence is all for so-called good, as the heroine is driven to 
a mad pursuit of culture, which the author justly describes as a 
species of intoxication. Altogether the book is one to be read 
carefully, then re-read, and finally laid away within easy reach 
for future reading. 





“* English Odes.’’t 

THE rage for anthologies and condensed extracts of poetry, 
classifying under a single arbitrary head whole periods and gen- 
erations of poets, has not, we think, assumed a happy shape in 
suggesting to Mr. Gosse the idea of collating a volume of English 
odes. What is an ode? Mr. Gosse’s readable little introduc- 
tion is written in his usual fine manner, but it does not give us 
the vaguest notion of what constitutes the essential quality of 
this sort of composition. Indeed, there are not more than a 
dozen poems in this volume which correspond in spirit to the re- 
quirements of an ode, and of these there is but one which seems 
to us also perfect in form—the Epithalamion of Spenser, regularly 
irregular, marked by a rhythmic, processional movement, swel- 
ling to a splendid climax and subsiding as musically and artisti- 
cally as it rose. Viewed merely as a collection of English poetry, 
this book gives the very poorest idea of English song which has 
yet been presented to us. Milton's three poems, Dryden’s 
“* Alexander’s Feast,’’ and some of Colliris’s odes afford the only 


breathing spaces of genuine inspiration until we reach the age - 


of Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. Mr. Gosse has made 
a_ singular ge ee to his singular rule of excluding elegiac 
odes, in favor of Dryden’s ‘‘ Ode on the Pious Mistress Anne 
Killegrew,’’ which is in the most inflated style of the common- 
place, frigid, artificial concetti-manufacturers of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury. Byron’s ‘‘Ode on Venice,’’ is one of the very best specimens 


_ of his genius, but as far as form goes there is nothing to distinguish 





* Blessed Saint Certainty. By the author of His Majesty, Myself. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 
+ English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. New York; Scribner & Wel- 


it from his other poems in the same measure. As for Shelley 
and his fiery lyrics, it gives a rather ludicrous proof of the loose- 
ness of the English idea of form to see his Invocation to the West 
Wind included among the odes, while Mr. Main quoted it with 
equal justice in his book of sonnets. The truth is that the spirit 
of our composite language rebels against the rigid forms of more 
primitive tongues, and the worst defect of English literature—a 
lack of perception of the plastic—is made conspicuous whenever 
we attempt a classification of this nature. To our thinking, Mr. 
Gosse’s book is an editorial blunder. It only affords an additional 
proof that our lyric poets cannot compete on the same ggound 
with the old masters of classic forms. Nor do they neeéso to 
compete ; they have their own merits and excellences, which, un- 
happily, we are almost in danger of forgetting when we see them 
stretched on the Procrustean bed of Mr. Gosse’s classification, 


Minor Notices. 

THIS book* is not the best of the series to which it belongs. It 
deserves, indeed, slight praise. Mr. Trollope does not seem to know 
whether he is writing for grown folks or for children. From the 
manner of treatment we should infer that he has had a juvenile 
audience in view, but the matter is not of a sort to interest the 
very young. In fact, it would be hard to say just what class of 
readers it is calculated to please. The biographical notices are 
scanty in the extreme, and the analyses of the plots of Corneille 
and Racine’s chief plays are in nowise calculated to charm the 
casual picker-up of the book. The student of French will study 
these works in the language in which they were written ; the 
student of dramatic literature will also prefer to peruse them in 
their original form. As a text-book the work might meet with 
favor in a certain class of schools, but the reading public as a 
whole will not honor it with much attention. Differently handled, 
the subject might have been made sufficiently attractive. As it 
is, Mr. Trollope is not to be congratulated on his achievement. 
In a prefatory note he acknowledges his indebtedness to a 
friend who has translated a number of verses of ‘‘ The Cid’’ 
which accompany the sketch of that once popular play, and he adds 
that he is not aware of any English translation into verse ‘‘ of the 
plays of Cornezlle which would be endured now, even by the most 
patient reader. The best, perhaps, is Ambrose Philips’ English 
version of Raczne’s ‘ Andromaque.’’’ The error is Mr. Trollope’s ; 
the italics are ours. « 


If, in writing the work before us,t Dr. Matthews sought to sup- 
plant Herbert Spencer’s ‘* Essay on the Philosophy of Style,’’ he 
might have spared his pains. There is little reason, however, to 
suspect him of so vain a thought, and it would be unfair to deny 
that his book has certain merits. It consists of a collection of brief 
essays on a variety of subjects, mostly literary, and it is written 
in a style which, despite a tendency toward the interpolation of 
hackneyed similes, is in the main lucid and direct. Itis not a 
weighty work, much less a dull one. The reader who picks it up 
may glance from the opening chapter on Literary Style toa shorter 
one on Fat vs. Lean; from an entertaining essay on Memory and 
its Marvels, to one equally entertaining on Hothouse Education 
the Modesty of Genius, or the Secret of Longevity. These and 
many other topics are discussed lightly and learnedly, and though 
we are not always convinced by the author’s reasoning, we are 
generally pleased by the manner in which he marshalls his facts 
and points his arguments. Many a happy thought is scattered 
here and there along the page, and when it is a borrowed thought 
it is conscientiously bounded by inverted commas. Once and 
again, however, we are surprised at finding a familiar line mis- 
quoted— which goes to show that one may read much and in 
many directions, yet jack the power of recalling with perfect ac- 
curacy every phrase that strikes by its beauty or pleases by its 
point. 

This ¢ is an attempt to sum up concisely the lives and writings 
of two of England’s hard-working men of ideas. The volume 
contains essentially all that is known of the leading facts in their 
lives, of the circumstances by which they were trained as thinkers, 
and the chief sources from which they got their intellectual bias. 
It contains also a philosophical exposition and a careful and able 
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criticism of their doctrines, and of the modern theories flowing from 
those doctrines. The work is done by a thinker and scholar who 
is evidently acquainted with his subject. His style of exposition is 
clear and interesting, and he brings to his task a calm judgment, 
as ready to confess an unsuccessful theory, or to condemn a false 
One, as to recognize and value a new and useful principle. We 
commend the book, therefore, as one furnishing an easy and safe 
door to the study of two men—the one preceding the other follow- 
ing Bentham—who, with Bentham, spanned the last century 
and the first quarter of the present, developing the theory of the 
“‘ Association of Ideas’’ and the school of ‘* Utility,’ so called, 
out of which later thinkers have derived so much that is good, and 
so much that is certainly destructive, and possibly obstructive. 


A volume * intended to show up the “‘ lavish and bountiful re- 
sources of this section of Virginia,’’ and to help ‘‘ build up and 
largely enhance the financial power of such communities in the 
State as are capable of further development,’’ has on the face of 
it a purpose at once patriotic and geological. South-west Virginia 
is well ribbed with mountains and has deep chests well lined with 
rich ores. She suffered during the war from disloyalty and conse- 
quent external poverty. She suffers now from poverty and an un- 
willingness to pay ; but, as Mr. Boyd thinks, she has within her 
bosom that which promises future redemption. At any rate, our 
author labors to show her native undeveloped resources in coal, 
iron, lead, zinc, and even richer ores ; in timber, marble, salt, and 
plaster ; in bees, grapes, cattle, wheat, tobacco ; in embryo schools, 
towns, railroads, watering-places, and manufactories. With 
rather crude maps and hard illustrations, with geological surveys 
and tabulated statistics, he makes an account which will be of 
interest rather to the inquiring emigrant and investor, and to the 
curious, but cursory reader, than to the genuine scientific mind. 
And in this he probably reaches his end. 

Mrs. Moulton disarms criticism in the prefatory note to her 
little book + by disclaiming any attempt at dignity or in fact any- 
thing more than a hurried talk about foreign countries. Her style 
is that of the newspaper correspondent writing fora familiar audi- 
ence at home. She wants her readers to know just what befell, 
even to the fact that her escort to the Vaudeville was ‘‘ an 
English baronet’’ in “‘ full evening dress, swallow-tail coat and 


_all.”’ She trips — through Paris and the Italian cities without 


stopping long enough to describe the pictures she sees—for which 
we cannot be too grateful. Nothing escaped her quick eye. She 
**took in’’ everything that was to be seen, from his Holiness at 
Rome to Garibaldi in the country. _For any one who is not par- 
ticular about style and does not object to flippancy, Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s book will enliven an idle hour. 

The twentieth year’s issue of Messrs. Harper’s admirable 
‘* Handbooks for Travellers in Europe and the East’’t has just 
been published. Over the compilations of Baedeker and Murray, 
it has the great advantage of compactness, and it wastes infinitely 
less space in picturesque writing and antiquarian detail. Its 
notices of ‘hotels are entirely honest, and though many travellers 
have favorite abiding-places which may not here meet with favor, 
yet they are convinced that they may, without disadvantage, — 
their allegiance to those which are recommended. Among the 
laudable details of the series are the forms of epistolary address 
to ministers, directors, or curators of libraries, who, it may be 
added, are very much disposed to stand on their dignity, and re- 
fuse to send answers to those who wrongly address them. A 
large number of maps has been added to the present issue. 


A brief article which, under the title of ‘‘Camp Lou,’’ ap- 
peared in Harper's Monthly for May, has been republished in 
book form.§ It tells the story of a reporter’s victory over a cough 
which had already assumed the form of consumption, and which, 
but for the heroic remedy of tent-life in the Adirondacks, would 
probably have brought him to the grave. A supplementary chap- 
ter contains Professor Loomis’s eulogy of the St. Regis country 
as a resort for sufferers from consumption ; and to this the author 
adds a number of tables to show that two persons may camp out 
comfortably there for four months and enjoy the constant com- 
panionship of a guide at a maximum cost of $418. 





* Resources of South-West Virginia. By C. B. Boyd, E.M. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. 1881. 

+ Random Rambles. By Louise Chandler Moulton. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

+ Harper’s Handbooks for Travellers in Europe and the East. Cloth, 3 vols. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Mee 

§ The Wilderness Cure. By Marc Cook, author of Camp Lou. New York: William 
Wood & Co, ( 


An Emerson birthday book * follows hard upon that by which 
Longfellow was honored recently. A great writer is not, of 
course, to be judged from a compilation of this sort ; yet we can 
hardly have too much of Emerson in any form, and as this little 
volume will fall into the hands of many who would shirk a more 
laborious and systematic perusal of his works, it may do good mis- 
sionary service. 


Readers who prefer religious fervor to poetic expression in verse 
will welcome a new edition of Miss Frances Ridley Havergal’s 
poems ¢ in one volume. 


Theological Literature. 

IT is a pity that Dr. Brooks’s son, in writing his Memoir t for 
the public at large, should have weighted his reputation with too 
ambitious parallels. Dr. Brooks led, we are sure, ‘‘ an earnest 
and a consecrated life,’” he preached unswervingly that profounder, 
conservative form of Universalism in which he believed, his voice 
was heard in opposition to public wrongs, and his personal influ- 
ence was strong and beneficent. But when the (at all events 
originally conceived) ‘* Historical Preludes’’ to the several chap- 
ters force us to compare this simple minister, in quick succession, 
with Luther, Paul, Henry V., Douglas, Origen, John Hampden, 
and Moses—to name no others—it is not merely the spirit of the 
men, ‘which may well have been akin, but also their gifts and 
their achievements of which we are obliged to think, and this 
latter comparison is unfortunate for the biographer’s purpose. 
The interesting glimpses of the inner life of Universalism for the 
past forty years are also marred by this passion for historical 
illustration. 

Few books were ever more thoroughly dissected than Arch- 
bishop Gibbons’s, ‘‘ The Faith of Our Fathers,’’ has been by Dr. 
Stearns.§ The archbishop aimed to reach Protestants, and dog- 
mas were omitted or manipulated with this view. But his.specious 
presentations of ‘‘ The Church and the Bible,’’ ‘* The Primacy of 
Peter,’’ ‘“* The Infallibility of the Pope,’’ ‘‘ Civil and Religious 
Liderty,’’ Dr. Stearns has handled unsparingly, and as his scholar- 
ship is far beyond his opponent’s, the result would be damaging 
enough to the success of that.dignitary s appeals, if both books 
could be read by the same persons. It must be a cause of chagrin 
to scholarly Romanists that Dr. Stearns’s volume was made pos- 
sible, while Protestants may congratulate themselves on as thor- 
ough a bit of polemical writing as the English language has had 
to show for a long time. ‘* The Archbishop’s Champion Brought 
to Book’’| is a pamphlet continuing the same severe treatment. 


For the ordinary reader there is no better way to gain a clear 
notion of the principal changes in the Revised New Testament, and 
of the reasons for them, than its little companion volume] offers. 
Dr. Roberts is a competent scholar, and he has so classified the 
alterations that a comprehensive view is easy. Whoever is dis- 
posed to reject any of the new readings may wisely consider each 
one in the light of these pages—and that more than once—before 
he denies its fitness. The supplement of the book will be wel- 
comed for its precise account of the relations of the American 
with the English Committee, and few will need to be told that its 
writer is the learned and indefatigable Dr. Schaff. 

A history of the Covenanters ** that fits the pocket cannot of 
course give a just picture of their struggle in its organic connection 
with other phases of the great Reformation movement, but the 
sketch before us is a good, popular, and seemingly accurate nar- 
rative, with all the familiar and some unfamiliar incidents. Itisa 
record of trial, of fidelity, of heroism which those whose ancestors 
became exiles for conscience’ sake ought least of all to forget. 





‘ Within the next fortnight Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., expect to 
issue Major Serpa Pinto’s long-expected book of travels, ‘‘ How I 
Crossed Africa.’’ The work when published in England reached a 
second edition in a few days. 
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No one interested in the fortunes of one of the oldest and 
most influential of American journals can fail to rejoice at 
the recent change in the ownership of the Zvening Post. 
Whatever opinion may be held of Mr. Schurz as a public 
officer, his ability as a journalist is unquestioned ; and in 
the conduct of this venerable Free Trade organ he will be as- 
sisted by two of the ablest political writers in the country. 
Mr. Godkin as an editor and Mr. White as an essayist and 
lecturer long since proved their supremacy over the rank 
and file of political theorists. Entering with keen interest 
upon the discharge of their newly assumed duties, they will 
restore the prestige of the Post and win for it a wider circle 
of readers than it has ever yet been able to obtain. Already 
a change of hands has made itself apparent on the editorial 
page. A change of another sort which would do quite as 
much toward increasing the circulation and extending the 
influence of the paper would be a reduction of price from 
three to two cents a copy. Indeed, a reduction still greater 
might not be ill-advised, for success undoubtedly awaits 
the publisher of a penny afternoon paper in the metropolis. 





AN UNWISE ASSEMBLY. 

Tue cable brings us news of action which may well be 
deprecated, in the now famous Robertson Smith case. The 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland censured 
Prof. Smith last year, but reinstated him. During the in- 
terim, however, it sat by its commission, and in view of the 
article on Hebrew Literature, published, soon after the case 
had been terminated, in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ re- 
newed his suspension. When the Assembly of 1881 con- 
vened, it affirmed the suspension by a large majority (449 to 
218), and then proceeded to a measure aiming at his final 
deposition from the chair of Hebrew, at Aberdeen. This 
was adopted by a somewhat smaller majority (394 to 231). 
It debars Prof. Smith permanently from exercising the func- 
tions of his professorship, but continues his salary for the 
sake of avoiding a civil process. The action of the Assem- 
bly must be characterized as unfortunate in the extreme. It 
is probably illegal, because, by the civil law, no minister or 

rofessor can be removed without trial and conviction of 

eresy or misconduct. Prof. Smith has been neither con- 
victed nor tried, and yet he has practically been removed, for 
it is very doubtful whether the distinction between removal 
and permanent suspension will be recognized by the courts. 
And the action is certainly undignified, for no one who is 
not a partisan can fail to see that the majority of the Assem- 
bly, with all its attempted shrewdness in avoiding civil com- 
plications, is shunning an issue on the question of heresy. 
To continue the suspension, and then instruct the Presby- 
tery of Aberdeen to proceed to trial in due form, would at 
least have been firm and consistent. Now, however, the 
inference will be everywhere drawn that the Free Church 


fears the result of a trial. Meanwhile that church must - 


bear the humiliation of proposing to subsidize the opinions 
it condemns, and the humiliation would be only increased if 
Prof. Smith should refuse the subsidy. Finally, the action 
is most unwise. The Free Church has failed to under- 
stand that it is of infinitely more consequence to its health 
and growth to have the question settled whether Prof. 
Smith’s opinions are or are not true than to suppress them, 
after acrimonious debate, by a majority vote. It must not 
be forgotten that the question is not one of dogma, but of 


literature and history. Prof. Smith avows himself in full 
sympathy with the doctrinal standards of the church. Now, 
men who are accustomed to literary and historical criticism 
will insist, and with reason, that questions pertaining to these 
should be decided according to literary and historical can- 
ons. It is claimed, indeed, that some of Prof. Smith’s 
theories logically include doctrinal unsoundness, but even 
that can be settled only by fair discussion, while the Assem- 
bly has declared, in a spirit which cannot be thought candid, 
that certain literary views shall ‘‘ be and they hereby are’’ 
regarded as involving heresy. Thus bitterness is engen- 
dered within the church, and all encouragement for literary 
criticism to ally itself with orthodoxy is taken away. And 
when the literary class feel themselves excluded from a 
church, the decline of that church’s influence is not far off. 





SONGS OF LOVE. 
(From Heine.) 
I. 

To-night they give a party, 
The house is all a-glow ; 
Above, in the lighted window, 

Moves a shadow to and fro. 


Thou see’st me not in the darkness, 
I stand below, apart ; 

Still less, my dear, thou seest 
Within my gloomy heart. 


My gloomy heart it loves thee, 
It breaks for love of thee, 

It breaks, and yearns, and bleedeth, 
Only thou wilt not see. 


Il. 
I fain would outpour all my sorrows 
In a single word to-day ; 
To the merry winds I would trust it, 
They would merrily bear it away. 


They would bear it to thee, my darling, 
The word of sorrowful grace ; 

Thou shouldst hear it at every hour, 
Thou shouldst hear it in every place. 


And scarce in the midnight darkness 
Shouldst thou close thine eyes in sle€p, 
Ere my whispered word, it would follow, 
Though thy dream were ever so deep. 
EMMA LAZARUS, 





A COMPANY OF SPRING POETS. 


Ir there be a Tenth Muse, let her be known henceforth as 
the Muse of Spring Poetry! This is the season when the 
editor’s waste-basket is filled to overflowing with odes, sonnets, 
and nameless other species of metrical composition in praise of 
the god Vertumnus. The season which puts a “‘ spirit of youth 
in everything’ affects as well the laity as the recognized Priest- 
hood of poesy, and makes the usually discreet dumb spirit break 
forth in unadvised dithyrambs. There may possibly bea singing 
contagion in the atmosphere—a dancing of the air we breathe, 
which rhythmically affects our pulse and urges us to seek a vocal 
embodiment for our ‘‘ organic numbers.’’ It is certain that the 
most spontaneous couplet, inside or outside the rhyming diction- 
ary, is ‘‘ Spring’’ and ‘‘ sing,’’ and the commonest bit of song, if its 
keynote be Spring, never falls into contempt or out of good usage. 
Witness : 

April showers 

Bring forth May flowers. 
This is, undoubtedly the briefest lyric ever composed on the sub- 
ject of Spring, but, for anything known to the contrary by 
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philologists, it may have come down to us from the remotest 
‘ Aryan antiquity.”’ 

Anacreon, whose three-stringed lyre sounded only Love, Wine, 
and Himself, makes an, agreeable exception when, for once, he 
takes up the praise of Spring. Very charming is the picture which 
the old pleasure-lover gives us of the youthful season, as he be- 
held it : a world of flowers ; the Graces dancing on the fresh green 
turf ; the return of the cranes ; the sunshiny water with its sailing 
ducks ; the thrifty shoots of the olive; flowers, leaves, fruit, 
crowding the same branches ; and, last of all, Bacchus and him- 
self rejoicing at the prospect of a great grape yield next Autumn ! 
Anacreon was, without question, the chief ‘‘ Spring poet’’ of 
Teos, but he encountered no editorial malison, for 2 seems to 
have had little ambition for “‘ rushing into print’’; on the contrary, 
being quite content with private recitals and the applause of his 
fellow dons vivants. But poets of the South and Orient could 
not, from the nature of the climate, have known all the rich sur- 
prises and delicate coquetries of the spring as they were known 
to the bards of more northern latitudes, where the changes of the 
year are more emphatically marked. Early English poetry, we 
may say, began with a melodious somnambulism on a May morn- 
ing of the Fourteenth century. Chaucer was the first ‘* Spring 
poet’’ of our tongue. There is but one induction to nearly al] his 
performances—greeting to the Springtime, and particularly ‘* ob- 
servance to May.’’ ‘There were light sleepers in those days, folk 
longing to go on pilgrimages, and impatient for the coming of day- 
light, like the birds themselves, as Chaucer describes them in the 
Canterbury Prologue : 

' ** And smale fowles maken melodie 
That slepen al the night with open yhe.”’ 
It was on a ‘“‘morne of May’’ that Palamon first saw Emelie, 
who had risen early to do honor to the day, and was walking in 
the garden gathering flowers to make a “‘ certeyn garland’’ for 
her head. Again, in the story of the ‘‘ Cuckow and the Nightin- 
gale,’’ a sleepless wight wanders through a grove in the morning 
twilight, early in the month of May. Unluckily for thé success of 
his love-suit, he hears the cuckoo sing before the nightingale ; 
but, in partial compensation, he finds a mysterious land “‘ all 
white and green’’—grass-green, ‘‘ ypoudred with daisie.’’ There 
he sits down among the flowers and listens to the singing of the 
birds. 4 

The old dramatists are never happier than when they draw 
their comparisons from vernal nature. Shakspeare makes 
Prince Florizel pay a pretty compliment to Perdita, who is attired 
as the queen of the sheep-shearing frolic. He tells her that she 
seems 

“no shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front.” 
In the course of the festivities, Perdita wishes for some ‘‘ flowers 
o’ the Spring,’’ suitable for her young companions, and names 
the following : 
‘* Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.” 

Other delicacies in this bouquet of spring beauties are pale 
primroses, bold oxslips, the crown imperial, lilies of all kinds, in- 
cluding the flower-de-luce.—Yet another clerk calls the flower- 
roll of Spring. It was inevitable that the memory of Lycidas 
should be fragrant, embalmed as it was in such sweets as those 
he names. (No wonder if New England poets cast jealous and 
covetous regards upon the floral treasures of Old England. The 
flowers of our continent are only half-souled, if fragrance consti- 
tutes the soul of a flower.) 

We cannot go by Robin Herrick’s garden, with its fantastic 
parterres, without begging a holiday souvenir. We will ask for 
violets. In what trim and tripping measures does he celebrate 
their beauty. 

“Welcome, maids of honor! 
Ye do bring 
In the Spring, 
And wait upon her.” 


Bright and early, we hear him calling Corinna to go a-maying. 
This Corinna, we infer, was a very phlegmatic young person to 
require so much reminding that May-Day had come, and that her 
friends were impatiently waiting for her to join them in their 
quest for white thorn and greens for decoration. The playful des- 


patch and impatience of the verse are altogether irresistible. 
at least have no two minds about the matter : 

. ** Wash, dress, be briefe in praying ; 

Few prayers are best, when once we goe a-maying.” 

Collins, who stands a long remove from the poets best read in 
Nature’s traditions, has nevertheless one drop of pure quintessence 
distilled from the very atmosphere of Spring. There is something 
more than mere elegant personification in the following line : 

_ “ When Spring returns with dewy fingers cold.” 
The poet, however, must have seen those dewy fingers (as we 
have often seen them) fitfully stirring among the slim, weak 
blades of the young grass, at the close of a chilly April day, or 
smoothing out the creases of earliest opened leaves in the midst 
of a ‘‘ sweet, uncalendared Spring rain.’ 

Never has the divinity of May been more divinely hymned than 
in Keats’s ode for May-Day, opening with an invocation to 
‘“Mother of Hermes, and still youthful Maia!’’ Did we not 
know its authorship, we could readily believe it a fragment de- 
— from some sublime-hearted Grecian bard, one of those 
who 


We 


“died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan.” 

This ode contains but fourteen lines, long and short, but they 
are, as their poet wished them to be, “‘rich in the simple wor- 
ship of a day.”’ 

Everywhere the poetic scriptures bear record of the dangerous 
reciprocity existing between Love and Springtime—no other season 
so fatally propitious for love-making. When Launcelot brings 
Guinevere home to Camelot, it is the “‘ boyood of the year.’’ The 
Spring has come ina “sunlit flood of rain’’ ; the tallest forest 
elms have already gathered a green mist about their tops ; the 
yellow river runs full to its grassy brim ; the linnet pipes, and the 
throstle whistles strong. As for Guinevere, she might pass for 
the Faerie Queen herself, having on the suit in fashion at the elfin 
court—a grass-green robe with golden clasps, and light-green 
plumes held by a ring of gold, floating from her cap as she rides 
swiftly along. ‘She seemed a part of joyous Spring,’’ we are 
told, and to one who had beheld her then it would have been none 
too great a sacrifice 

‘* To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 
Alas for Launcelot and Guinevere, and for good King Arthur, that 
this journey was not made in the dull unelectric days of later 
Summer, or under the November sky—at any time, save when the 
spirits of April were weaving their enchantments for idle pilgrims 
with empty hearts. 

The Spring poets! May their race never die out. They can- 
not be too many, too early,.or too long-delaying. Let them not 
be put down by Philistine depreciation anywhere. Let nothing 
less than a — on the ear from Apollo himself put them to 
shame. What though their notes be small and tame, abounding 
in melodious iterations that were not new last year, or the year 
before last ? 

‘«« Remember, never to the hill or plain, 
Valley or wood, without her cuckoo strain, 
Comes the fresh Spring in all her green completed.” 


EDITH M. THOMAS, 





THE fifth edition of Mr. M. V. Dahlgren’s ‘‘ Etiquette of Social Life 
in Washington’’ has just been issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co. The 
former editions were published in Washington, and the book has been 
recognized both by Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. Garfield as an authority on 
social questions. Books of etiquette are always delightful reading 
for their sub-flavor of unconscious humor, and the appreciative will 
find here a quite unique feature in the shape of a musical overture by 
Hans Von Bulow, who has simply set to music the opening para- 
graphs. The music is pretty enough, but an indescribably grotesque 
effect may be gained by chanting the solemn platitudes com- 
mencing ‘‘ If or-der is Heaven’s first law, we should not re-gard as 
be-neath care-ful atten-tion the proper re-cog-ni-tion of rules which 
may tend to a-void con-fu-sion in so-cial life,” and winding up with 
** That which is called good breeding is actually the golden rule carried 
into practice, and is therefore a very Christian, a very Christian, a 
Christian accomplishment.”’ 

The leading article in the July Zippincott’s will be William H. Rid- 
ing’s description of a day spent at Knebworth Park, the ancestral 
home of the Lyttons, over which he was conducted by the ex-Viceroy 
of India in person, 
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Recent Fiction. 

IT is unpleasant to call attention to ‘‘ Manuela Parédes,’’ * even 
by condemning it; but we shall hope it may be said of the 
book as was said, by one of its characters, of the story related in 
it, ‘‘ This case, I am sure, is not to be judged by any rule ; it is 
one by itself and there will never be another like it.’’ Except for 
the fact that the reader will probably lay it down before the poison 
begins to work, the book might do incalculable harm. The plot 
is solely one of melodrama: consisting of silver mines always 
happily productive when a sudden fortune is needed ; of robberies 
and murders always successfully frustrated ; of accidents always 
attended by the proper rescuer ; and of reported deaths whenever 
it would be convenient for any one to be dead. One wonders who 
could have had the courage to write it. The theory that it is right 
for a wife to desert husband and child provided only that she runs 
away with a good man, is comparatively harmless, the condition 
being virtually impossible to fulfil ; but to represent the two wives 
of one man as meeting accidentally in Europe and living together 
not only in harmony but with affection—telegraphing to their com- 
mon husband to join them, that the family circle may be complete 
~—required an audacity only equalled by that which represents the 
daughter of the first marriage as delighted to learn of her unex- 
pected relation to a baroness, while the children of the second 
condone the fault of the first wife with the reflection that if she 
had not run away, they would never have existed! The people 
are all intolerable, from the youth who discourses of pantheism and 
proclaims Man to be “‘ the breaking bubble on the rolling surge of 
Being,’’ to the young woman, actually the author’s heroine, who 
remarks to herself before her dressing -table, ‘* Indeed, I ought to 
belong to some man, and some man ought to belong to me ; it is 
a sin against Nature for me to be an old maid.’’ The conduct and 
speeches of this young woman and her extraordinary companions 
are the more objectionable because the author has treated them— 
not as Mr. James treated poor Daisy Miller’s little sins against 
society, holding them up as in a mirror that young women might 
disapprove of and avoid them —but with the evident intention that 
they shall be imitated and admired. 

To believe that the ‘‘ Sword of Damocles’’+ was written by the 
author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case’”’ is quite as difficult as it was 
to realize that ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case’’ came from a woman’s 
pen. The logical clearness, the distinct portraiture, the sense of 
nothing omitted and nothing superfluous, which made the earlier 
novel remarkable, are wanting in this. In style, it is needlessly 
involved. The Bertram episode might have been dropped entirely 
with advantage; the Preston-Stuyvesant transformation is left 
without even pretence of explanation ; the detective, from whose 
ingenuity we expect much enjoyment, disappears as suddenly as 
he comes. The hero partakes of the nature of the little girl who, 
when she was good, was very, very good, and when she was bad 
was horrid. He speculates with trust funds, but is very virtuous 
with the profits, until he needs these, too, to conceal his specula- 
tions ; even then he would be good if his wife would let him, but 
as she does not consent to share his threatened poverty, he himself 
consents to share her ill-gained luxury. There is some ingenuity 
in making him the robber of his own funds, and in complicating 
this with another robbery of which he is innocent ; but as a whole 
it is difficult to unravel all these mysteries. The balance-wheel to 
the hero’s erratic nature—Which unhappily is not applied till he is 
well advanced in years—is the character of the heroine, who re- 
minds us of Judd’s ‘‘ Margaret’’ suddenly introduced into New 
York society. She delights in metaphor, and like the Frenchman 
who talked prose without knowing it, her figures of speech are 
ready even on the most harrowing occasions. She tells the hero 


_ that in knowledge of the world she is ** but a callow nestling,”’ 


and when terrible misfortune falls upon him, regrets that she 
should be ‘‘ but a mote in the great atmosphere of his anguish.”’ 
The story can scarcely be said to have a moral, for the Sword is 
comfortably sheathed in — and never actually falls, the 
hero being even rewarded for his final restitution of the stolen 
money by receiving it again in the shape of a legacy to his wife. 
**Culture! no indeed !’’ exclaimed an energetic little lady 
the other day. ‘* All I aim at now is to be considered a pleasant 
woman !’’ In these days of sensational literature we have learned 
to be grateful to the authors of merely ‘‘ pleasant’’ books. Re- 





* Manuela Parédes. Boston : No Name Series. Cloth, $1. Roberts Brothers. 
+The Sword of Damocles. By Anna Katharine Green. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 





membering ‘* Golden-rod’’ as one of these, we take up ‘‘ Helen 
Troy’’* with anticipations which are more than realized. The 
book is written with exceeding cleverness, and abounds in delight- 
ful little pictures, chief among which we count that of the little boy 
the size of whose Kate Greenaway hat prevented him from being 
an unwelcome third at the lovers’ interview. The people are not 
only well-bred—a trait for which the reader of recent fiction has 
learned to be devoutly grateful—but most of them are charming ; 
and the case of the naughty widow is managed with consummate 
art. The author does not weary us with descriptions of the hero- 
ine’s eyes and attitudes and hair; but simply tells us that when 
she left a dinner-party ‘* more than one pair of old eyes blinked as 
they looked after her’’—evidently appreciating Homer's praise of 
the original Helen : ‘‘ The old men rose in reverence as she passed.”’ 
It isalso to be commended that her gowns “‘ had the unusual merit 
of looking cheap.”’ 

It is a pity not to like Miss Thackeray. She charmed us so in 
the past that we have made a serious effort to enjoy her last lit- 
tle book.+ Descriptive in its style, it might perhaps have had 
something of the old charm had it been arranged as a series of 
traveller’s sketches ; but in making a story of it, the author has 
introduced a number of utterly commonplace persons, whose ad- 
ventures do not interest us inthe least. We confess to not having 
read the last of the little tales, but plead, with the critic who slept 
through a dramatic reading, that sleep is in itself an opinion. 


Mr. Ross Raymond’s *‘ new Summer novel’’ ¢ will doubtless 
be found quite up to the requirements of the dog days. The 
scenes are laid in the coolest of watering places and the hero and 
heroine are introduced dripping from the sea. Thereis no lack of 
incidents, and the story is told with the practiced hand of an ex- 
perienced newspaper man. 








THE FINE ARTS 





The Illustrated Salon Catalogue.§ 


THE illustrated catalogue of the Paris Salon of 1881, with 380 draw- 
ings from their own pictures by the artists themselves, shows an im- 
provement in the process of reproduction, but not in the drawings 
reproduced. Artists often fail to make a good sketch of their own 
work ; sometimes from a desire to say too much, sometimes froma 
fear of saying too little, occasionally from a somewhat haughty in- 
difference to the outside world, and not infrequently from constitu- 
tional indolence. But it is always interesting, when one has seen an 
exhibition, to have the plans of the pictures within his reach for future 
reference. Mr. W. Stott has two pictures, called ‘‘ Noontide Reve- 
ries,’’ which are interesting from their attempt to give an idea of the 
solid weight of sunlight. Bouguereau has two affected drawings, one 
of a ‘‘ Madonna and Angels,’’ and one of ‘‘ Aurora,’’ the chief figures 
being interchangeable as to character. Henner exhibits an extraordi- 
nary “‘ Saint Jeréme’’ and a ‘‘ Source’ in his forced black and white. 
By Falquiére there is a vigorous ‘‘ Slaughter of a Bull.’”’ Bastien Le- 
Page has ‘‘ A Beggar’’—a powerful piece of character-drawing. The 
man answers to our “‘ tramp,’’ and his sly, degraded face contrasts with 
the vacant, innocent gaze of the child who is slowly shutting the door 
upon him. Joseph Israels (the ‘‘ Millet of Holland’’) has a very inter- 
esting picture called ‘‘ Nothing Left !’’—a young man sitting in a de- 
jected attitude by the deathbed of a parent. Another of his pictures is 
a sewing-school at Katnyk. There is a curious caricature of Millet’s 
‘* Sower’’ by a man named Perret. A delicate, fanciful picture by 
Aubert shows Love catching girls as boys snare larks—by holding up 
a mirror. They creep up in shy, pretty attitudes to look at themselves 
in the bright little silver crescent with which the saucy boy flashes 
rays of light in their eyes, forming little groups full of bird-like 
grace. The whole is a charming composition. Alma Tadema is rep- 
resented by one of his usual Greek subjects exquisitely painted, ex- 
cellently composed and drawn, and perfectly uninteresting. 





Printing on Dry Paper. 

Dr. HOLLAND’S paragraph on dry paper printing, in his his- 
torical sketch of Scrzbner’s Monthly, in the June number of that 
magazine, has made quite a stir among the printing fraternity. 
Dr. Holland said : ‘‘ Mr. Smith was the first to insist on the ex- 





* The Story of Helen Troy. By the author of Golden-rod. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

+ Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Miss Thackeray. New York: Franklin 
Square Library. Harper & Brothers, 

t No Laggards We. By Ross Raymond. Cloth, $1; paper, soc. New York: Geo. 


. Harlan. 
Be Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon of 1881. Paper, $1.25. New York: J. W. 
outon. 
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eriment of printing the illustrated forms on dry paper. This has 
had much to do with the success of our cuts, and Scrzbner’s 
Monthly enjoyed a practical monopoly of this mode of cut-printing 
for years.’’ In reply to this we have received the following com- 
munication from the foreman of the Appletons’ press room : 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: 

I have just read Dr. Holland’s assertion in Scribner's Monthly that 
for years that magazine enjoyed a monopoly of printing illustrated 
forms on dry paper. This would seem to imply that the invention is 
anewone. On thecontrary, it is much older than Scribner's Monthly. 
** Picturesque America’’, in 1868, and the first edition of the ‘‘ Songs 
of the Sower,”’ in 1869, were printed on dry paper. All the fine cut- 
work printed in this office since February, 1868, has been on dry paper. 
The cartoons for Appleton’s Fournal printed in 1869 were all on dry 
paper. I printed cuts on dry paper with a hand press forty years ago. 

BROOKLYN, May 31, 1881. R. DUNNE. 

Another printer writes that ‘‘ Bryant’s Forest Hymn,”’ pub- 
lished in 1860, and Saunders’ “‘ Festival of Song,’’ in 1865, were 
printed on dry paper. 


Art Notes. 


Mr. BLum’s pen and ink sketch of Mme. Modjeska as Marie 
Stuart, in this number of THE CriTIc, is from a photograph by W. & 
D. Downey, of London. 


The most noticeable contributions to the A7vt Amateur for June are 
the sketches by Leon and Percy Moran, sons of Edward Moran, the 
marine painter. If these lads devote themselves to the study of art, 
they have a brilliant future before them 


The May Portfolio is unusually interesting. It contains three etch- 
ings, one (‘‘ The Revolutionist,’’ by Orchardson,) being particularly 
good. Mr. Hamerton has bestirred himself this month, and the result 
is sufficiently satisfactory for him to continue in the same way. (J. 
W. Bouton.) 


The July Scridner’s will have as its first picture the head of a Capri 
peasant-woman, by John S. Sargent, a young American in Paris, 
who has just taken a second-class medal at the Salon. The same 
number will contain pictures by G. W. Maynard, Louis C. Tiffany, 
Douglas Volk, Maria R. Oakey, Mrs. Whitman, Elizabeth H. Bartol, 
Helen M. Knowlton, Mary S. Cassatt, the famous Lenbach of Munich, 
and other artists. 








THE DRAMA 





DurinG the present hot weather a cool theatrical diversion may be 
found in the perusal of Emile Zola’s new book on the playwrights of 
France.* Most of the dramatists whom he criticises have done more 
to shape the American stage than Mr. Bronson Howard and Mr. 
Bartley Campbell. Most of them have already achieved their best 
work, and can be fairly reviewed as writers of the past. Two of 
them, George Sand and Théodore Barriére, are dead. Apart from 
Zola’s huge egotism, of which he is apparently unconscious, his book 
deserves to attract attention, as marking the approach of a new dra- 
matic school, of which naturalism is merely the forerunner. The stage 
is going to be more simple, more bold, more true to life, and Emile 
Zola, though he has not yet been able to put his theories into practice, 
deserves credit for the energy with which he has cleared the way for 
areform. The younger Dumas is savagely assailed. As a thinker 
he is pronounced mediocre, his ideas being mainly noisy axioms with 
the emptiness and sonorousness of a drum. Asa writer he is quite 
second rate, though the Boulevards and Bourse go into ecstasies over 
his prose. Asa wit he is particularly wearisome, for he showers his 
jokes indiscriminately over all his characters. As an observer he is 
unworthy of mention, all his views of life being warped by paradoxi- 
cal ideas and ready made systems. He dves not paint man, but 
phases of society, and his works will be as ephemeral as the-society 
they describe. For Victor Hugo, M. Zola has a little more tender- 
ness. He remembers his own youth, when the dramas of Hugo 
haunted him as splendid visions, and the lines of ‘‘ Hernani”’ stirred 
him to enthusiasm after the interminable tirades of the classics. He 
goes to the theatre and finds that the verses no longer gleam in purple 
and gold, and that the Alexandrines no longer ring like a clarion. He 
finds that the romantic drama has become even more tedious than 
tragedy, and that people have ceased to take interest in all these 
Spanish personages whose names they fail to catch. ‘‘ Oh! for a cry 
of humanity,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘in all this mass of fine words! How 
willingly one would renounce the ideal for the least little touch of the 

He gives the romantic school due credit for the fight it has 
fought. ‘‘ At the same time,”’ he says, “‘ it was only a rising. Let us 
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now profit by the conquest and produce works which shall be true and 
which shall live.’’ 

His estimate of Victorien Sardou is summarized in this curious 
passage: ‘‘ Assuredly M. Sardou is not the first comer. His biogra- 
phers tell us that he works like Balzac and Flaubert, very careful of 
details, surrounding himself with documents of all sorts, looking at 
men and things with strange spectacles which distort even the sim- 
plest objects. He claims to be an observer of all the follies and vices 
of to-day. But he has not our literary esteem. His characters move, 
if they do notlive. He has written some charming scenes and carries 
them off with a light hand. He is expert in all the tricks of the trade, 
and knows exactly how to display the ending of an act to the best ad- 
vantage. Some of these endings have become famous as conjuring 
tricks. Some of his jokes are quoted, and people have tried to give 
him a reputation as a writer. But he has not our literary esteem. 
He can count a long line of successes. The ‘ Famille Benoiton’ revo- 
lutionized Paris. ‘ Rabagas’ was thought not unworthy of Aristoph- 
anes. At the first performance of ‘ Nos Intimes’ the ladies went 
into raptures. ‘ Patrie’ was placed beside the ‘Cid.’ Two or three 
times a year M. Sardou is the hero of the hour. The newspapers of 
the boulevard are on terms of cordial intimacy with him. The Shrove 
Tuesday oxen are named after his characters. But he kas not our 
literary esteem. He is also, I believe, an officer of the Legion of 
Honor. The Academy, which had received Scribe, welcomed Sardou 
with tears of joy. He has obtained his apotheosis. He has climbed 
as high as is permitted to a dramatic author. He has everything— 
wealth, fame, the love of the public, the idolatry of the critics. But 
he has not our literary esteem.”’ 


Where, then, does Emile Zola place his hope of dramatic salvation? 
He does not hesitate, of course, to put Augier at the head of contem- 
porary playwrights, but he heartily dislikes his respectability. ‘‘ Look 
at the masters,’’ he cries. ‘‘ Does Shakspeare weary us with respec- 
table nonentities ? Does Moliére try to hide the abominations of vice 
beneath the mantle of respectability ? If there are respectable people 
in ‘ Phédre,’ the ‘ Cid,’ and ‘ Tartuffe,’ it is because they are strictly 
necessary to the action, and, even then, they are never allowed to 
bring their virtues into prominence.’’ He believes that Meilhac and 
Halevy sacrifice truth to wit. He makes no effort to classify the tal- 
ents of Gondinet and Pailleron. D’Ennery he dubs the “‘ Charle- 
magne of,conventionality ;’’ and though it would not be hard to trace 
a parallel between ‘‘ Nana’’ and M. D’Ennery’s ponderous melo- 
dramas, M. Zola professes no sympathy with the author of ‘‘ The Two 
Orphans.”’ Feuillet he holds to be merely a charming writer, always 
in pursuit of that which the world of fashion pronounces chic. Theo- 
dore de Banville is simply an exquisite poet, so high in his Olympian 
serenity that it would be a crime to draw him down to the plains of 
prose. The saviors of the stage come last. They are the brothers De 
Goncourt, Alphonse Daudet, and Erckmann-Chatrian. ‘‘ Henriette 
Marechal,”’ by the first named, was hissed off the boards of the Fran- 
cais ; seven other pieces .by the same writers were successively re- 
fused at other theatres ; and Edmond de Goncourt, the survivor of 
the brothers, sat down and wrote in despair: ‘‘ For novels I believe 
in realism ; for the stage I have no faith in it.’’ And then he went 
on to say, ‘‘ The great dramatic art of the past will in fifty years be a 
vulgar amusement, and will have no more in common with true art 
than an exhibition of learned dogs or a puppet-show.’’ Zola does not 
wholly believe this. He calls on M. de Goncourt for a new effort to 
establish naturalism on the boards. He claims that the plays of 
Alphonse Daudet, which had no popular success, will be young a 
hundred years from to-day. He says that Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
‘*L’Ami Fritz’’ is the triumph of the modern stage. He holds it to 
be the last word of naturalism, every scene being based on realities. 
If the critics complain that the characters eat too much, he cries, 
‘*No ; they do not eat enough, for they have to eat for all who went 
before them ; for the wooden Romans of tragedy, the sheet-iron 
knights of romanticism, the countless marionnettes who have occupied 
the stage for generations. I would have Fritz rise among the guests 
and propose this toast: ‘ To the health of Life ; to the health of works 
that live.’’’ : 


‘The Professor,’’ a farcical comedy by Mr. W. H. Gillette, was 
produced at the Madison Square Theatre on Wednesday night. The 
house is supposed to derive its success from other than purely dra- 
matic methods, and the new production will unquestionably try them 
to the utmost. The Professor is our old friend Jesse Rural grown 
young again. He meddles and muddles. He loves Miss Daisy 
Brown, who is beloved by another young gentleman, who suddenly 
discovers that she is his long-lost sister, and consents to her marriage 
with the Professor. The play is an excessively juvenile production. 
It sets out with no definite purpose and arrives at no definite conclu- 
sion. Its action bears a resemblance to the animals’ race in ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,”’ the competitors of which began when they liked, 
went where they liked, and left off when they were tired. At the 
same time its tone is healthy, and, if it be founded on a German farce, 
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it has caught an American twang with some deftness. When it merely 
strives to provoke laughter, it is not unsuccessful with the gentle souls 
who sit demurely in the seats of the Madison Square Theatre ; when 
it attempts pathos, even these tender critics cough their objections. 
Mr. Gillette has yet to learn that pathos is the last acquirement of the 
dramatist, and that no young man ever yet wrote a play that would 
move the majority of an audience to tears. He performs the part of the 
Professor with some humor and much good nature, and may, for aught 
one can tell, ripen into excellence both as player and playwright. But 
this is generally the fruit of long striving and many rebuffs, and not of 
the privilege of placing crude inanities on the boards of a metropolitan 
theatre. Rose Coghlan’s benefit drew a crowded house to Wallack’s 
Theatre on Wednesday afternoon. Many people laughed when they 
heard she was to play ‘‘ Camille,’ but she is a woman of intelligence, and ° 
her talents are sufficiently flexible. There was a general feeling that if 
she could succeed as the brazen ‘*‘ Forget-me-not,’’ she could not suc- 
ceed as the sentimental Camille. Yet the latter part is incrusted 
with stage traditions ; its original tenderness and humanity have 
passed away ; and it is now no harder for a skilled actress to give a 
respectable rendering of it than for an opera-singer to perform the 
Traviata. Miss Coghlan’s skill is undeniable. She knows the right 
tone and gesture to assume in any situation. She has voice, manner, 
presence, and looks in her favor. She was supported by the stock 
company of the theatre, who did their best with the antiquated mate- 
rials of the play. The performance attracted a good deal of curi- 
osity. 


Sophocles at Sanders’s Theatre. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: 

I was somewhat surprised on glancing through the last number of 
your review, at finding an article in praise of the recent performances 
of ‘‘ @dipus Tyrannus,’’ at Harvard University. If I might venture 
to do so at so late a day (a repetition of the original performances 
having to a certain extent reawakened popular interest in the sub- 
ject), I should like to point out some errors, both of omission and 
commission, which marred’ the pleasure naturally felt in such a revival 
by lovers of the classics.—The mention of a Greek tragedy without 
the buskin suggests ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ without the prince ; but, in the pre- 
sent case, it seemed as if Polonius and Ophelia were also wanting, 
and the play had been adapted to the modern stage by Colley Cibber. 
The (so-called) improvements on Sophocles were incongruous, and dis- 
tasteful to his admirers. The difference between the blue sky of 
Attica and the gray clouds which hung that night over Cambridge,— 
between the breeze which is wafted over the A°gean and the east wind 
which blows from Massachusetts Bay—made a performance within 
doors a necessity ; and thence, perhaps, the loss of the mask was un- 
avoidable. The choric dances, because of our scant information con- 
cerning them, were likewise omitted ; and (possibly for the same 
reason) the variety of musical instruments employed in the modern 
orchestra was deemed preferable to the monotony of the few upon 
which the Greeks could play. The words of the choruses lost much 
in the process of adaptation to the music. As to the acting: Mr. 
Riddle’s CEdipus was not the royal victim of destiny portrayed by 
Sophocles, but rather a parvenu, with whom, in his misfortunes, few 
could sympathize. His dispute with Creon suggested ‘‘ The Angry 
Boy ;”’ and much of his declamation would not have been tolerated 
at a “‘ public Saturday’’ in the Boston Latin School. Rant and exces- 
sive gesticulation marred every passage in which he endeavored to 
express passion. But otherwise his elocution was fairly good ; his 
pronunciation of the Greek was admirable ; and the applause which 
followed his description of the slaying of Laius was well deserved. 
Mr. Opdyke’s Jocasta was, considering the difficulties of the part, 
praiseworthy, and as a'rule the undergraduates played as well as might 
have been expected ; but the tone of the whole performance was melo- 
dramatic and not tragic, as it should have been. Stiii it was worth 
the journey from New York to hear Greek so exquisitely pronounced. 
The costumes were beautiful and appropriate. The programme (which 
opened with a selection from schylus, if I remember rightly,) con- 
tained the only grain of Attic salt to be tasted during the evening— 
- the translation into Greek of the word “‘ horse cars :’’ Guaga imrovidn- 
podpoutxai, The translation of Boston by dorv (the Athenian’s ex- 
pression for his native city) was not, presumably, designed as humor- 
ous, and no one in the audience, with the exception possibly of sundry 
denizens of Concord, had his jealousy aroused thereby. 

NEw York, May 30, 1881. F. R. 








MUSIC 


Musical Notes. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen, the young English composer and conductor, has 
just brought out a new composition, a ‘‘ Sinfonietta’ in A, of which the 
Atheneum says; ‘‘ So far as we are aware, the title has never before 
been used by a composer, and Mr. Cowen may therefore be credited 








with a somewhat happy idea. We are frequently called upon to 
notice works on a large scale, the real substance and interest of which 
might be concentrated within a comparatively small compass. If a 
composer has much to say, by all means let him cover as many pages 
as he pleases ; tut if not, the reticence practiced by Mr. Cowen in 
this instance may be recommended for imitation. His work com- 
mences with an a/legro molto vivace, which follows the customary sym- 
phonic plan as far as the recapitulation. Then without pause comes 
a brief /ento in C, followed by a reprise of the subject matter of the 
allegro, and, lastly, a brilliant coda, perhaps too pretentious for what 
has gone before. The merit of the sizfoniedta consists in the themes 
and the orchestration. The second subject of the first movement, a 
tuneful but far from vulgar strain, and the melody of the /ex/o, written 
in alternate bars of common and triple time, are most attractive, and 
the scoring throughout is extremely tasteful. In the general working 
out, however, Mr. Cowen is not so felicitous, the themes being re- 
peated under the same or similar conditions, rather than developed in 
orthodox symphonic style. Still the work is pleasing and by no 
means unworthy of its talented composer.’’ 

The note of preparation for the music festival of 1882 is already 
heard. A good move was made by the directors in appointing Mr. 
F. A. Schwab business manager, a position which his experience 
well qualifies him to fill. Mr. Schwab is to negotiate with foreign 
artists. It is expected that the chorus will number 2,000 singers from 
this city and outlying towns. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, who is now at Aix-les- Bains, will sail 


for the United States on the 28th of July. Her mother’s continued 


ill-health has hastened her return. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


J. W. Bouton has just received the eleventh part of Racinet’s 
‘* Costumes Historiques.” 

Mr. Hepworth’s forthcoming novel “‘ !!!"’ is unfortunately named. 
The reader will be tempted to ! at the unpronounceableness of its title 
and — it upon the floor. 

Bret Harte has not yet recovered from the accident he met with 
while shooting last Fall. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. bring out an edition of the revised New Testa- 
ment this week, modelled upon the English version ; also another edi- 
tion giving the old and new texts on opposite pages. — 

Miss Ellen M. Hutchinson, of the 77i/une, who has contributed 
some graceful verses to the magazines, will publish, through Jas. R. 
Osgood & Co., in October, a volume of ‘‘ Songs and Lyrics.”’ 

R. Worthington has nearly ready a volume of translations from 
Heine, by Miss Emma Lazarus, to which is prefixed a biographical 
sketch of the poet. 


Harper's Weekly \ooks very handsome in its new Spring dress. The 
broad columns are a great improvement ; we would like to see them 
on every page. 


Lieut. E. F. Qualtrough, U. S. N., has prepared a book which all 
persons with nautical taste will welcome. It is called ‘‘ The Sailor’s 
Handy Book and Yachtsman’s Manual,’’ and it is said to contain 
more nautical information than any similar work. It will be il- 
lustrated with colored plates and wood-cuts. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
will publish this and Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Mme. Delphine,’’ between the 
15th and 2oth inst. 

‘* As a protest against this attempt of English publishers to hold 
this market against American publishers,’’ Harper & Bros. will issue 
several editions of the Revised New Testament. They have already 
published one in the Franklin Square Library. They also announce 
the New Testament in the original Greek, the text revised by B. F. 
Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
borough ; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, late 
Fellow of Trinity Colledge, Cambridge. The Saturday Review thinks 
that it is ‘‘ probably the most important contribution to Biblical learn- 
ing in our generation.’’ 

Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. are preparing a catalogue of the library of 
the late James L. Worth, which abounds in extra illustrated books 
pertaining to the stage. There is an edition of Knight’s Shakspeare 
extended from nine to forty-four volumes, containing over 3,700 pic- 
tures, autographs, etc., for which the former owner paid $4,500. 
There is the original MS. of Ireland’s Shakspeare forgeries once 
owned by J.B. Kemble and Ireland, and an edition of Ireland’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the New York Stage,’’ extended from two to ten volumes. 
Another branch of literature is represented by Calvin’s own copy of 
his Commentary with marginal notes in his own hand, and a copy of 
the Elziver Bible in six volumes. This firm is also cataloguing for 
sale later in the month the Rev. A. Stuckert’s library of German black 
letter, the miscellaneous library of Charles Devlin, and Wm. Beach 
Lawrence’s library of books on international law, 
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Mr. Leypoldt offers five prizes ($100, $50, $25, $15, and $10) ‘‘ for 
list of the next best one hundred books for a small library.’’ The 
competition is only open to subscribers to the Library Journal or 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


J. W. Bouton has postponed till Fall the publication of ‘‘ Evenings 
with the Sceptics.”’ 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are already preparing for the holiday season: 
They have made arrangements for the publication of several English 
‘* juveniles.”’ ‘‘Holly Berries,’’ a child’s book, im verse, by Miss-A. E. 
Blanchard, illustrated by Miss Ida Waugh, of Philadelphia, is being 
made in England for this firm. The illustrations are in colors, and 
though they may have been suggested by the Greenaway books, they are 
not in imitation of that popular style. Another holiday book from this 
house will be ‘“‘ Grandma’s Attic Treasures,’’ by Mrs. Mary D. Brine, 
prettily illustrated by Andrew. The text isin verse and tells a New 


The last publishing firm to enter the lists in rivalry with the estab- 
lished New York houses is that of White & Stokes, at Broadway and 
Twenty-seventh Street. This new firm also enjoys the distinction of 
being farther up-town than any: other house of its kind in the city. 
Early in the Fall it will issue a book for children illustrated by Miss 
Dora Wheeler, which will probably be followed by a series of art 
books especially designed for the young. 

Canon Rawlinson in his ‘‘ History of Ancient Egypt’’ has aimed 
to give an account of ancient Egypt and its antiquities, its history 
and the chief points of Egyptian life, manners, customs, art, science, 
literature, religion, with a statement of the general course of histori- 
cal events from the foundation of the monarchy to the. extinction of 
the native power by the Persian emperors. Dr. Rawlinson has had 
the aid of special scholars and explorers, such as Mr. Jas. Ferguson 
on Egyptian architecture, Colonel Howard Vyse on the pyramids, 
Mr. R. Stuart Poole on the relation of Egyptian antiquity to the Bible. 





England story after the manner of Will Carleton’s ‘‘ Farm Ballads.”’ 


Scribner & Welford will have the book ready in about a fortnight. 








The leader of the Retail Cloth- 
ing Trade of this City and of 
Brooklyn, makes the following 
announcement: 


CARD TO PARENTS. 


Sacrificed on account of being 
out of style. The colors are 
yellow, and yellow for Boys’ 
and Children’s Wear is a color 
of the past. BALDWIN the 
Clothier has all the new shades 
and textures. Also, a few lots 
of yellow mixtures from last 
year’s stock that he is selling 
at any price to get rid of them. 
Call and look over the “ Marked 
Down” lots. North-east corner 
of Broadway and Canal-street, 
and at the “Baldwin Building,” 
Brooklyn. Compared with any 
other retail clothing store on 
Broadway, Baldwin the Cloth- 
ier’s sales are at least one-third 
larger. Forty extra salesmen en- 
gaged for Saturdays. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Bredkfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
WwW. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Barnes’ Notes on Job, Isaiah, and Dan- 
iel. 5 vols., cloth, $7.50. 

Lives of John and Charles Wesley, A.M. 
1 vol., cloth, $1.50. 

Lives of Eminent Methodist Preachers. 
I vol., cloth, $1.25. 


History of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
1 vol., $1.25. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
Hours with the Bible; Or, Scriptures in 
the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


VoLumE 2, From MosEs To THE JupGES. With Iilus- 
trations and Index. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Uniform with 
Volume 1, Author’s edition. For sale by all booksellers, 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, 12 Astor Place, New York. 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 


The Republic of God. By ELisHa 
MuLrorD, LL.D., author of ‘“‘ The Nation.” 
8vo, $2. 

“One of the great books of the age.” 


The Gospel of the Resurrection. 


By James M. WuiTon, Ph.D. $1.25. 


‘A book of peculiar interest to all religious 
readers.” 


*.* For sale by booksellers. Send, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
1d East 17th Street, New York. 





‘“*HUBERT HOME CLUB ASSOCIATIONS.” 


Plans can be seen and all information obtained 
at the Offices of the Associations, 1251 Broadway. 


FSTERBROOK'S * Pn: 
<= 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 











ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS 


are hereby invited to prepare and submit Competi- 
tive Designs fora SOLDIERS and SAILORS’ 
MONUMENT, to be erected in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., at a cost not to exceed $50,000. 

Twelve hundred dollars will be awarded for the 
accepted design, two hundred for the second best, and 
one hundred for the third best. 

A circular, containing full instructions and de- 
scription of site, will be furnished on addressing. 


M. E. BEEBE, 
Sec. Common Council Mi tC itt 


BuFFALO, N. Y. 








NEW SUMMER NOVEL. 


No LACCARDS WE. 


By ROSS RAYMOND. 
3000 Sold on Day of Publication. 


“‘Coming from the pen of such a writer, it is sure to 
prove an entertaining and acceptable addition to the litera- 
ture of the day.” —Baltimore Daily News. 

Price, in Cloth, $1; in Paper, 50c, 


For Sale by Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


GEO. W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
19 Park Place, New York. 








DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS 

PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. ¥. Mining Stock Exchange . 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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Seribner & Welford's New Books 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH in the Second Half of the 
Nineteenth eee By Kart Hitcesranp. Trans- 
lated from the third German edition. 8vo, cloth, $3.75, 

Contents: Society AND LiITERATURE.—1. Family Life 
and Manners—2. Education—3. Paris and the Provinces— 

4. Intellectual Life. Poxrricat Lire.—z. The Ideal and 

its Realization—2. Napoleon III. and the Republicans— 

3. The Dictatorship of Thiers and the Septennate—4. The 

Working-Class in Paris, etc. 


THOMAS BEWICK. Notes by F. G. SrepHens on a 
Collection of Drawings and Woodcuts by Thomas Be- 
wick, exhibited at the Fine-Art Society’s Rooms, 1880; 

- also, a complete list of all the works illustrated by Thomas 
and John Bewick, with their various editions. With 
thirty-two Illustrations from original wood-blocks. 4to, 
cloth. $10. 

= A limited number only of this work were printed 
for subscribers, and few remain for sale. 


Mr. Heath’s New Book on the Floral Aspect of Spring. 
In large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges 
(about 450 pages), $4.50. 


SYLVAN SPRING. By Francis Georce Heatn, 
author of “‘Our Woodland ‘Irees,” ‘* The Fern World,” 
“The Fern Paradise,” ‘‘ Burnham Beeches,” “ Trees 
and Ferns,” etc. 

“ Sylvan Spring” is illustrated by twelve colored plates 
(comprising thirty-six grouped subjects), printed by Leigh- 
ton Bros.. from drawings specially made for the work, after 
designs of the author, by *. Epwarp Hutg, F.L.S., 
artist, and au hor of ‘* Familiar Wild Flowers,” by sixteen 
full-page and six smaller engravings, from drawings by 
Birket. Foster, Harrison Wier, E. M. Wimperis, and other 
eminent artists; and by one hundred other wood engrav- 
ings of the Flowers and Ferns of Spring. 

The Saturday Review on Mr. HEATH'S WRIT= 
INGS ; Of Mr. Heatn’s writings on Sylvan subjects, the 
Saturday Review, aiter ——- that ne ** has won favor 
by one pleasant book after another on his pleasant hob- 
bies,”” says: ‘* No writer has done more toward stimulat- 
ing that passion for sylvan holidays and recreation in the 
ferny combe or under the greenwood tree, which an Ameri_ 
can essayist has pr d to be inh in English folk.’» 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. THE 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.C., ETC. By 





Francis HitcHMan. Complete in one volume. Post 
8vo (558 pages), cloth, $3. 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 
In 12mo vols., cloth, each, $1.40. 

1. Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. Including the 
Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences connected with ‘l'av- 
erns, Coffee-Houses, Clubs, etc. By CHartes HinbLey. 
With Iliustrations. 

2. Low-Life Deeps. An account of the strange fish 
to be found there. By JAMES GREENWOOD. 

*.* Other voiumes are in preparation, 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth, limp, each, $1.00, 


The New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. Mattock, 

Old Stories Re-told. By Water THuornsury. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By Brittat-Savarin. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. With Chapters 
on Dickens as Letter-Writer and Public Reader. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMonDELEY-PENNELL. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, and Frolics. 
By Wixttam T. Dosson. 

Pencil and Palette. Biographical Anecdotes chiefly 
of Contemporary Painters, with Gossip about Pictures 
Lost, Stolen, and Forged; also, Great Picture Sales. By 
Rosert Kempt. 

The Book of Clerical Anecdotes. A Gathering of 
the Antiquities, Humors and Eccentricities of ‘The Cloth.” 
By Jacos Larwoop. 

The Agony Column of ‘‘ The Times,”’ from 1800 to 
1870. ited, with an Introduction, by Atice Cay. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don Fetix 
DE SALAMANCA, 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Selected and Arranged by W. 
Davenport ADAMS. 

*,* Other volumes are in preparation, 
THE HUMAN VOICE AND CONNECTED PARTS. 

A Practical Book for Orators, Clergymen, Vocalists, and 

others. By J. Farrar, With thirty-nine Illustrations, 

12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


*,* The above books for Sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, upon receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Witt Pusiiso Eary IN JUNE: 
a: 


The Correspondence of Prince Talley- 
rand and Louis XVIII., during the Congress 
of Vienna, 1814-15. 1 vol., crown 8vo. With Steel 
Portrait. $2.50. 
This series of letters from Talleyrand, describing in the 
fullest detail his course and plans at one of the greatest 
crises of European history; detailing his opinions of, and 
diplomatic contests with, men like Metternich, Wellington, 
Castlereagh, Nesselrode, Capo d'Istria, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and Count Miinster, and, for the first time, 
conveying a mass of information profoundly affecting his- 
torical judgments, is a treasury such as has not been 
opened before in a generation. 
Il, 
Literary Varieties. Vol. I. Work and Play. 
Vol. Il. The Moral Uses of Dark Things. Vol. U1 
Building Eras. By Horace Busune tt, D.D. 3 vols." 
12mo, each, $1.50. 
Dr. Bushnell’s miscellaneous literary essays and ad- 
dresses, published under the titles Work and Play and 
The Moral Uses of Dark Things, have long been out of 

rint, and they are now reissued with the revision of Dr. 

ushnell’s daughter, together with a third volume, Buzd- 
ing Eras, under the general title of Literary Varieties, 
The third volume consists of various articles and addresses. 
which have been printed in some fugitive form, and which 
Dr. Bushnell himself designated as the material of a book 
to be published after his death. 

III. 


Chips from a German Workshop. _ Vol. 
V. Later Miscellaneous kssays. By Max MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, $2. 

A new library edition of the four volumes of Chips from 
a German Workshop already published is now issued to- 
gether with a fifth, containing articles which have ap- 
— recently, and the price of the five volumes has 

een reduced to $2 each. 

av. 
Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnett’s Novets. 

That Lass o°? Lowrie’s, 1 vol., r2mo, illus 
trated, $1.50. 

Haworths?, 1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

Louisiana, 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

A new uniform edition of Mrs, Burnett’s novels, bound 
in an attractive style. The price of Louisiana has been 
reduced to $1. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
¥. 

Woman’s Handiwork in Modern 
Homes, By Constance Cary Harrison. 1 vol., 
8vo, richly bound in illuminated cloth, with numerous 
illustrations and five colored plates, from designs by 
Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, and 
others. $2. 

“ Altogether the most complete book on the matter 
treated of yet published.” —New Haven Register. 

‘The best thing out in this country on the particular 
subject of art with the needle and brush, which are now so 
much studied.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘** Mrs. Harrison’s book is one of the very few books on 
household art which can be unreservedly commended.”’— 
The World. 

** The book is unquestionably one of the best of its class 
that we have.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The work supplies a current need of the day which 
nothing else has met.”"—Boston Traveller. 

“« The most useful and comprehensive book about fancy 
work that has yet been printed.” — Boston Advertiser. 

“Mrs. Harrison’s suggestions are within the reach of 
the most limited means.” —7he Critic. 

‘“A volume quite the most comprehensive of its kind 
ever published.” — The Art Interchange. 


VI. 
Pror. Mivart’s GREAT WorRK ON THE VERTEBRATES. 


The Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Back- 
boned Animals, especially Mammals. By St. GeorcE 
MivarT. 200 illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 580 

_ pages, $3.50. _ : 

“* Professor Mivart’s work comes with the prestige of as- 
Sured capability. The anticipations in this case are fully 
realized. The subject is discussed in a thoroughly scien- 
tific, and at the same time in a pleasing and popular man- 
ner, and the volume will be of use not only to beginners in 
zoélogy but to advanced students. . . We can cor- 
dially recommend it not only for use as a text-book, but as 
a medium for the enjoyment of some pleasant hours, and 
as inciting to active and fruitful reflections. Much inter- 
esting and suggestive information is conveyed even in the 
form of incidental remarks and notes, as, for example, with 
regard to the rationale of the play of the cat with a cap- 
tured mouse.” —Professor Gill, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
ute, in the Critic. 

*,* These books are for Sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





745 Broadway, New York. 


Nos. 743 AND 745 BRoaDWAY, NEw York. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
New Publications. 


THE EVERSLEY EDITION 


CHARLES 
KINGSLEY'S 
NOVELS. 


To be completed in Eleven Volumes, 
globe 8vo. With a Portrait of the Author 
in his Study at Eversley, after the Painting 
by Mr. Lowes Dickinson. 


WESTWARD HO! 


2 vols., $3.50. Now ready. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


2 vols., $3.50. July. 


HYPATIA. 


2 vols., $3.50. August. 


YEAST. 


t vol., $1.75. September. 


ALTON LOCKE. 


2 vols., $3.50. October. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
2 vols., $3.50. November. 


MEMORIALS OF LORD 
BEACONSFIELD. 


Reprinted from ‘‘The Standard.” With a 
Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


LIFE OF VICTOR EM- 
MANUEL IL, 


FIRST KING OF ITALY. By G.S. 
GopDKIN. New edition, 12mo, $2. 
‘*The best biography of Victor Emmanuel 


extant, and one of the very best books: on 
the history of Italian unity.”— Zhe American. 


“ART AT HOME” SERIES. New Volume.. 


THE LIBRARY. 


By ANDREW LANG. With a Chapter on 
Modern English Illustrated Books by 
Austin Dosson. With colored Plates 
and Woodcuts. 12mo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & C0., 22 Bond St, N.Y 
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A rare opportunity to buy 
ELEGANT LACES is af- 
forded by 


JAMES McCREERY & Co., 


who* have purchased several 
large lots that were forced into 
the AUCTION-ROOM. 

These Laces have been placed 
upon the firm's retail counters, 
and among them are some beau- 
tiful patterns of Round Pont 
and Duchesse, besides a great 
variety of SPANISH LACE 
and other fashionable kinds, 
many of whith are offered at 
HALF the usual prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St, 
New York. 





Sypher & Co., 


189 & 741 Broadway, 
New York, 


are continually receiving in- 
voices of interesting goods from 


their expert agent, who travels 
among the old Towns of England and Con- 
tinental Europe, collecting worthy articles. 
Their establishment is a great repository of 
curious modern and antique Objects of Art, 
Furniture, and Articles of Virtu, to which 
visitors are always welcome, whether they desire 
to purchase or not. Many pieces of old furni- 
ture and plate whose value has been enhanced 
by association may be seen there, together with 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples of 
Metal Works, and other artistic 
articles, some of them possessing 


high historical enterest. 


Sypher  Coa., 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 








Pree, 






JJeNtAp X Co 

2 4 rs ; 
COPYRIGHTED. 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 
CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 


— 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





Paris Salon Catalogue 
For 1881 


is now ready—demy §8vo, 
upward of 450 pages, with above 
400 illustrations of the principal 
pictures, reproduced in fac-simile 
from designs furnished by the 
artists. Price, in paper, $1.25. 

Copies will be sent by mail 
to any address upon receipt of 
price. 

Price to be advanced to $2 
per copy, later on. 

A few copies of the Catalogue 
for 1880 still remain. Price, $2. 


J. W. BOUTON, 





Publisher and Importer, 
706 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 

J. L. & J. B. GILDER, . . Enpitors. 
Single copies 10 cents, $2 a year in advance. 
(Subscriptions received at the office.) 
olsts dancer aoa Situs 

hausted. 
Address Tue Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
7357 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





For Use or Decoration. 


JAPANESE 


AND 


CHINESE FANS 


AND 


PARASOLS. 


Fans from One Cent 
to $20. 


z 


y 
Parasols from Ten Cts. to $15. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


827 BROADWAY, Near 13th Street. 





pes Saleroomz, Clinton Hall, Astor House, WN. Y. 
Art Galleries, 817-819 Broadway, cor. 12th St, 


Messrs. Geo. A. Leavitr & Co. devote their atten- 
tion exclusively to the sale by Auction of 


PAINTINGS, LIBRARIES, 


Works of Art, Autographs, Coins, and all 
kinds of Literary Property. 





Libraries Catalogued and Sold. 
’ - Paintings Catalogued and Sold. 
Collections of Coins Catalogued and Sold. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Late James L. 
Wortn, Esq., President of the National Park Bank, to 
be sold about the 15th of June. Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication. 

Also of the Libraries of Rev. A. Srucxert, D.D., and 
of the Hon. Cuartes Devuin. 





IN SENDING ORDERS TO PURCHASE, 


give the number in the Catalogue of each book wanted 
(the first word of title also preferred) and the outside 
limit PER VOLUME, Purchases will be made as much 
below the amount named in the orders as circumstances 
warrant. 
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READY SHORTLY. 





ANTHROPOLOGY: 


An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilization. 
By EDWARD B. TYLOR, D.C.L., F.R.S., 


Author of ‘‘ Primitive Culture,” ‘‘The Early History of Mankind.” 


WITH 78 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, 448 pages. With Index. Cloth, - - $2.00. 


CHAPTER HEADS. 


I. MAN, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Il. MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
III. RACES OF MANKIND. 

IV., V. LANGUAGE. 

VI. LANGUAGE AND RACE. 
Vil. WRITING. 


VII, 1X., X., XI. ARTS OF LIFE. 
XII. ARTS OF PLEASURE, 

XIII. SCIENCE. 

XIV. THE SPIRIT WORLD. 

XV. HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
XVI. SOCIETY. 


“There could be no better proof of the gradual establishment of real scientific principles in the study of 
than that which is afforded by the growin; op of all our thinkers in ther ‘tame on cuthaapeingiend 


subjects. Not long since, the time was when the c 


aims of anthropology to be regarded as a science at all were 


universally derided, and when objectors asked with a not wholly unjustifiable sneer what single admitted principle 
in establishi Poel 





had the anthropologists yet 


with any unanimity among themselves. But Mr. Tylor’s little 


book shows that a great deal has now been ascertained with tolerable certainty. The close agreement which it 
keeps up with Mr. Herbert Spencer, with Sir John Lubbock, and with Professor Boyd Dawkins is extremely notice- 
able throughout ; and it is an excellent test of the extent to which a firm basis of almost incontrovertible fact has 
now at last been satisfactorily laid dowri. As a whole, Mr. Tylor’s admirable little book certainly deserves the 
success with which it will doubtless meet.”"—Padi Mali Gazette. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





MESSRS, ROBERTS BROTHERS 


NEW BOOKS. 


MANUELA PAREDES. The latest in 
the No Name Series of Novels. Price, 
$1.00. 

[From the Boston Literary World.] 


‘“‘There is almost everything in this novel to 
make it perfect—plan, scene, character, incident, 
feeling, motive, style ; and we do not hesitate to 
say that to us it is by far the finest in the proces- 
sion thus far. . . . The book is a masterly one 
in every respect, and not to be missed by any one 
who enjoys fiction of the highest class.” 


RANDOM RAMBLES. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Square 16mo, red 
edges. Price, $1.25. 

‘¢ There is a charming inconsequence in these 
zigzag rambles. . . . She has not gone out of 
the beaten track, but she talks on the old sagies 
with so much vivacity that she seems to be tellin 
us something new. Her manner is animate 
without affectation, and the book is pervaded by 
the very spirit of cheerfulness.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. The 

new novel by the author of “ His Maj- 

esty, Myself.” Price, $1.50. 

BY THE TIBER. The new novel by the 
author of “Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 
Price, $1.50. 

THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. The new 

. novel by the author of ‘“‘ Kismet.” 

THE TSAR’S WINDOW. No Name 
Series. Price, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES, JOEL PARKER WHITE, 


WHITE & STOKES, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
AGENTs For S, C. Griccs & Co., 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN THE FALL AN 


Art Book for Children 


UPON AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL PLAN. 


MISS DORA WHEELER. 





They have elegantly fitted up the store 
No. 1152 BROADWAY, in the HOTEL 
VICTORIA, cor. of 27th St., and have 
ready a carefully selected stock of the finest 
imported and domestic stationery. The 
latest designs in alligator and plush goods, 
imported albums and inkstands. 


BOOKS IN ARTISTIC BINDINGS 


A SPECIALTY. 





Fine Engraving, Monogram and Orest Work. 

A great variety of exquisite designs in 
hand-painted and illuminated note-paper 
and correspondence cards, FOR WHICH 
WE HAVE THE SOLE NEW YORK 
AGENCY. 





THE REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


HARPER’S AMERICAN EDITIONS. 





¥UST PUBLISHED: 


The Revised Version of the New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated out of the Greek : 
being the Version set forth a.p. 1611, compared with 
the most Ancient Authorities and Revised a,b. 1881. 
Printed from new brevier type, and carefully read by ex- 

perienced proof-readers. 4to, paper, 20 cents. No. 188 

of the Franklin Square Library, 

Also, nearly ready, in 16mo, cloth, legibly printed from 
new brevier type, 45 cents. 

In Press, an edition in 12mo, and an elegant octavo 
edition from pica type. ~ 





In Harper’s Editions of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, the Readings and Renderings preferred by the 
American Revisers (which were consigned to an Appen- 
dix by the English Committee) are placed as foot-notes, 
thus facilitating reference and comparison. All Harper’s 
Editions have marginal notes. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ee Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


A Companion Book to the Revised Version : 
THE REVISION 


OF THE 


ENGLISH VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Licutroot, TRENcH, and ELLicorr. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. Puiir Scnarr, 
D.D., LL.D. 618 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


This work embraces in one volume: 


1. ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Licutroort, 
D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 


2. ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, in Connection with some 
Recent Pro for its Revision. By RicHarD 
Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


3. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C. J. Ex.icott, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the Soh. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


HAVE IN PRESS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F.Westcott, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough; 
and F.J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 














